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UntiL within the last two years towel 
manufacture has followed time-hon- 
ored tradition—standard weaves, 
standard surfaces, standard sizes, 
standard styles—usually pink or blue 
stripes and formal borders against 
white backgrounds. 

Keenly observant of “‘a tide in the 
affairs of men,” Cannon Mills de- 
cided to break with precedent and to 
high-style their bathroom textiles in 
the new mode and tempo. After 
studied collaboration between de- 
signers and weavers Cannon Mills 
went into production, and— Eureka! 

—a new type of towel, in soft pastel 

shades and gay all-over patterns, having two right sides, of all-terry 
fabric, with matching wash cloths and bath mats—packed in ensembles 
—all these at popular prices. 

Here was a situation all set for advertising. But again smartness! The 
campaign not only showed the charm, vividly, of the new towels, but it 
stressed all the strong points that Cannon towels have had always. 

The results are justifying the wisdom of this all-inclusive treatment. 
Cannon sales enjoy a lead seldom reached in any field—a greater output 
than the totals of all others combined. 


N. W. AYER & SON, INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS « WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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It’s a Long Worm That Has 
No Tail 


\lmost Serious Discussion Concerning Hard Times, Good Times, 
Inventories, Dollar Velocity, et cetera 


By John G. Bradley 


y= there is plenty of it, 
when it is cheap and low in 
price, we have hard times. When 
it is scarce, hard to get, and high 
in price, we have good times. 
When the dollar is worth only 61 
When the 


over-production, or there may be 
just a general belief that a state of 
over-production exists. It may be 
the cause of a let-up in buying, or 
it may be the result. Doubt and 
fear may actually reveal it. In 
that case, over-production is real. 


cents, there is a boom. 


same dollar goes up 
in purchasing value, 
there is a depres- 
sion. 

About every so 
often production 
overtakes demand 
and, in order to 
move the surplus, 
prices are cut. This 
starts the tobog- 
gan, and you and I 
and everyone else 
wait until tomor- 
row in the hope 
that we can buy 
cheaper. Then fol- 
lows a curtailment 
in production and 











HATS it all about— 

this business depres- 
sion? Economists, psychol- 
ogists, statisticians, bankers 
and our great leaders o/ 
industry have all been ex- 
plaining it—to their own 
satisfaction—ever since last 
fall. 

But forget the theories of 
these experts for a few min- 
utes and read what an every- 
day business man _ thinks 
about the present situation. 
He not only tells, sanely and 
intelligently, what he thinks 
is wrong, but also tells what 
he thinks we ought to do 

















Or doubt and fear 
may merely pre- 
cipitate it. In such 
a case, it is only 
relative, In either 
case the results are 
about the same. 
Like measles, the 
disease has to run 
its course. 

But there is a 
limit to production. 
Certainly when the 
automobile  indus- 
try developed a 
productive capacity 
of some ten million 
cars a year, it was 
presuming a little 
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al bus: MOVement con- |i ected with advertising in a capacity. Or a 
tinues until the sur- alia hal h : haps ABC Motors 

plus has been con- research capacity. |! were hoping that 

—— § sumed. Whereupon XYZ Motors would 
yd the situation is reversed. Demand _ stub its toe and ABC would get the 
Yo overtakes production, prices are business. It is extremely unlikely 
advanced, and in the fear that we that members of the automobile in- 

may have to pay more tomorrow dustry did not realize that some- 

we start buying again and every- one must take a loss, but each one 

thing is hunky-dory. was hoping it would be the other 

in 25,00 Strange, but true. Yet there is fellow. In such a case, the guilt 
we yeas so much fiction mixed with the rests on the shoulders of old man 


Competition. 

Over-production may be in the 
form of machinery capacity, or it 
Table of Contents on page 146 


truth that it becomes difficult to 
separate the one from the other. 
ork For example, there may be actual 
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may be in the form of excess in- 
ventory. Again, these inventories 
may be found at the factory, in 
warehouses, on the dealers’ shelves, 
or in the hands of the consumer. 
The inventory, however, that is 
holding up the parade now is con- 
sumer inventory. It is the slow 
car a few miles up the road. Side- 
track that and the traffic will move 
forward quickly. For example, I 
still have over 15,000 miles left in 
my present car that I can use up if 
necessary, and by driving carefully 
I may get another 2,500 miles out 
of my tires. If it comes to a show- 
down, I can wear my blue suit the 
rest of the season, or even have my 
old shoes halfsoled. 

Unfortunately, these movements 
and counter-movements are gov- 
erned largely by the laws of 
chance. It would be ideal if we 
could all get together and prede- 
termine supply and demand. But 
since that is not at present possi- 
ble, we have to take our losses as 
individuals and as industries. Per- 
haps some day there may be a 
method worked out so that the 
peaks and valleys will approach a 
level, but that is another story. At 
present we must deal with the 
rather fickle law of supply and de- 
mand. 

Promotion leads the way, demand 
follows, profits are in the offing, 
money is attracted to machinery 
and mass production is stimulated. 
But machinery is slow in perfec- 
tion and lags behind demand a 
few years. Once completed and 
set in motion, however, it is swift 
in production and hard to stop. 
The temptation to corner the 
market is too great Over-produc- 
tion takes place and a cyclical de- 
pression follows. 


Dollar Velocity 


Another way to think of cyclical 
depressions is in terms of the 
speed of the dollar. The value of 
the dollar (to the community at 
least) depends on its velocity. It 
is worth little unless it keeps mov- 
ing. It purchases a dollar’s worth 
of merchandise every time it 
changes hands and leaves with each 
one who handled it a margin of 
profit. The number of times it 
changes hands may vary from ten 
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times a year to fifty, depending on 
the times. It also has different 
velocities in different communities. 
The margin of profit it may yield 
to each one it serves may vary 
from a half-cent to 75 cents, de- 
pending on the merchandise it 
moves. At normal velocity, how- 
ever, it will leave in its wake 
profits many times its face value. 

I take a new, crisp dollar bill 
out of the bank. I buy a golf ball 
and some tees. The very next day 
the club sends it out (along with 
other dollars) to buy some broilers 
Then the butcher goes to a movie, 
the movie man buys a _handker- 
chief, and so on and so on. But 
let something scare the dollar (a 
stock market crash or a bumper 
crop) and it becomes timid and 
cautious. It slows down and even 
quits moving entirely. It may hide 
in a bank, or get lodged in an old 
woman’s sock, not even earning 
interest. As a result, I don’t buy 
the golf ball, and the butcher stays 
at home. 

The present distress is the re- 
sult, therefore, not so much of 
basic poverty (lack of money), but 
of the retarded velocity of the dol- 
lar. Statistics on this subject are 
materially inadequate to justify 
any definite conclusions, but the 
illustration is submitted as _perti- 
nent. 


Can We Never Learn to Remember 
Our Lesson? 


Well, what about it? What's 
the joke? Are there any practi- 
cal lessons to be learned from the 
present distress cycle? There 
should be. It should teach a lot 
of us how to work. It should 
weed out spurious merchandise that 
can’t stand the strain. It should 
stimulate our memory so that we 
can prepare for the next cycle. 

But alas, few of us can remen- 
ber that long. By the end of the 
fourth or fifth year we are ina 
hop-heaven again, trying desper- 
ately to beat last year’s quota. Td 
hear sales and production mat- 
agers talk, one would think Las 
Year’s Quota was the devil him- 
self. But, of course, the manage 
has to report to the president, the 
president has to report to the board 
of directors, and the board of di 
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THE WORLD 


that 
found itself 


oi will remember Kip- 

ling's ship which was a dis- 

sonance of voices—of rivets, 

of beams, of engines, of 

deck planks—until the stress 

of a storm blended them 

into one voice, and that 

was The Ship. 

So with the world, whose voices of yesterday were of London 
or of Paris, or of New York, or of Berlin—but from whose dis- 
sonances is now emerging one voice—which is The World. 
Working for eighteen years with manufacturers whose products have 
crossed the boundaries of states and nations, we have branched into 
eleven offices in North America and three in Europe—the better to 
understand the Voice of the World, and speak its common tongue. 


The H- Ke McCANN 


Company - Advertising 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco los Angeles Seattle Denver 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver Winnipeg london Paris Frankfort o.M. 
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réctors has to report to the stock- 
holders, and there you are. Before 
we know what is happening, we 
are riding at top speed for another 
fall. 

But what shall we do in the 
meantime—now? As Milt Gross 
said when the baby swallowed the 
fountain pen, “In the mintime, 
we’re gonna hev to write wit’ a 
pancil.” Shall we get our dollars 
out, dust them off, and send them 
out on a journey of good deeds? 
Yes and no. Shall we nurse and 
fondle them a little longer before 
turning them loose? Again, yes 
and no. 

There are many things we can 
do, among which the following are 
suggested—two extremes and a 
mean : 

Extreme 1: We can get hysteri- 
cal, storm the market, use shock 
troop methods, change models, and 
force sales. We can use expe- 
diency methods to beat last year’s 
quota. 

Extreme 2: We can dismiss our 
workers, lock up shop, go away 
on a vacation’ and have a good 
time. 

Mean: We can face the situation 
calmly, clean house, improve our 
product, reduce production to fit 
the times, and follow the ball to 
take advantage of the breaks. 
And, we can advertise. 


Common Sense—a Jewel Without 
Price 


There is still a lot of business 
to be had, although we may not 
reach last year’s quota. If a man 
is not feeling well, he may not 
accept our invitation to lunch; but 
it doesn’t hurt to ask him. If he 
is really ill, it might be well to 
extend him sympathy or help. It 
might prove wise to visit with 
him, exchange confidences and get 
acquainted. He is not going to be 
sick always, let us hope. And this 
brings back the thought contained 
in the title of this article. Some 
of these days the surplus merchan- 
dise will be consumed (actually or 
otherwise) and buying will start. 
It generally takes from six to 
eighteen months to do the trick. 
On this basis certain items should 
feel the buying impulse before fall 
and others by early spring. The 
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wise man will prepare for the up- 
ward movement, and be there when 
it starts. 

Above all, advertise. Advertise 
now. It will be too late if we 
wait. There was a time when im- 
mediate results could be expected 
from a well written advertisement, 
when even a waiting line could be 
created over night. But that con- 
dition does not exist now. At least 
85 per cent of the advertising dollar 
is. an investment in futures. 

We can advertise wisely. I am 
not going to buy a car just now, 
but I may later. I am interested, 
therefore, in what you have to 
offer, in the engineering talent that 
goes into your car, the transporta- 
tion value that my dollar will buy, 
the quality of the men who make 
it, et cetera. Perhaps I am curi- 
ous enough even to want to know 
what you are going to do in the 
future. 

At present, I am _ sold on 
the Bradley car, sold after years 
of thinking and consultation, not 
only with you but with the wife. 
We are both sold on the Bradley 
car. We have identified ourselves 
with its family, have committed 
ourselves to it and have built up an 
elaborate defense, or rationaliza- 
tion, in behalf of it. Maybe | 
would like to know if you are go- 
ing to keep changing models until 
the Bradley car looks like a Smith 
car, or until it has lost all its 
identity. 

Perhaps I am wrong about this. 
The example given is meant merely 
to emphasize the accommodation of 
copy to situation, to stress the im- 
portance of taking stock of our 
advertising. The present stress 
may not offer an opportunity of 
beating last year’s quota, but it 
offers other opportunities, perhaps 
equally important if we can find 
them. 

We may have to work out new 
adaptations of our product in 
terms of service. Perhaps we'll 
have enough spare time to re- 
examine media and markets 
We may not be able to put Bill's 
paper on the list simply because 
we play bridge with him. There 
may be many good media other 
than those we are now using 
Oh, there are many profitable 
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The BEARS 


Never Climbed This Tree! 


Of course you have met the Three Bears— 


‘The Little Bear said in a weak, small voice, “Business is 
going to be hard to get th's Fall.” 


The Middle Sized Bear said in a middle sized voice, 


“Business is going to be mighty hard to get this Fall.” 


The Great Big Bear said in a great big voice, “Business 
is going to be awfully hard to get this Fall.” 


lf you are one of the manufacturers who have the courage to 
stop listening to the Three Bears and other lugubrious prophets, 
you're invited to climb up into the House Beautiful Tree. You'll 
find no bears up here, but a nice cozy community of more than 
100,000 homes lived in by folks who never did do much to swell 
the revenues of the night clubs, 

It’s true that House Beautiful readers have never stopped spend- 
ing their stab!e, substantial incomes. But instead of contributing 
to the gaiety of night life, they’ve been making their homes at- 
tractive for every member of the family. 


A surprising number are building new homes right now. Even 


while you’re reading this page, others are completing plans for 


remodeling old houses into modern homes—and still others are 
digging into the pages of House Beautiful for all the information 
they can get on fall planting. 

To all these 100,000 and more “cream of the market” American 
families, House Beautiful is a Hand Book and Guide to Better 
Living. Your message in House Beautiful will command their 


attention and interest. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
cA Member of the National Shelter Group 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York City Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 
Tribune Tower, Chicago Russ Building, San Francisco 
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things we can do now other than 
becoming panicky, or merely mark- 
ing time. But believe it or not, 
the lull is about over and many 
seasoned mariners, survivors of 
more than one storm, have their 
sails spread to catch the first 
breeze. 


Penton Publishing Acquires 


© , 

“Automotive Abstracts” 
The Penton Publishing Company, 
Cleveland, has purchased Automotive 
Abstracts, a monthly publication, from 
the Automotive Abstracts Company, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. Automotive Abstracts 
was founded eight years ago by John 
Younger, professor of industrial engi- 
neering at Ohio State University and 
former owner of the publication. Mr. 
Younger will continue as editor. Begin- 
ning with the September issue, the trim 
size of Automotive Abstracts will be in- 

creased to nine by twel twelve inches. 


New Lehn & Fink Products to 


Cowan & Dengler 

The Lehn & Fink Products C »mpany, 
New York, has appointed Cowan & 
Dengler, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of three 
new products recently add to the 
Hinds line. These products are Hinds 
Cleansing Cream, Hinds Texture Cream 
and Hinds Toning Cleanser. 


E. B. Meyrowitz Appoints 


Fairfax Agency 

E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc., New York, 
optical goods, photographic supplies and 
surgical instruments, has appointed the 
H. Fairfax Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. Seonsinen, newspapers, 
a papers and direct mail will be 
us 


Appoints Moser & Cotins, 
Brown & Lyon 


The Saratoga State Waters Corpora- 
tion, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., has ap- 
pointed Moser & Cotins, Brown & 
Lyon, Inc., advertising agency of Utica 
and New York, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Gordon Aymar with Blackman 


Agency 
Gordon Aymar has joined The Black- 
man Company, New York advertis ng 
agency, as an art director. He was for- 
merly art director of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc. 


Wizard-Malt to Archer Agency 

The Wizard Malt Company, Cincin- 
nati, distributor of malt syrup, has 
appointed the Archer Advertising Com- 
pany, of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account. aguemes and direct 
mail will be u 
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A. R. Johnson, Chicago Man- 


ager, Bement Agency 

A. R. Johnson, chief account execu. 
tive with the Chicago office of Austin F 
Bement, Inc., Detroit advertising agency, 
for the last two years, has been ap- 
es manager of the Chicago office. 
n this capacity he succeeds ( ; 
Loveless, who has been manage: 
the last three years and who has 
signed to join Howell, Inc., Chicago 
advertising and merchandising counselor, 
as an account executive. 

W. L. Baccus has joined the Chicago 
office of the Bement agency under Mr. 
Johnson as an account executive 


California Rice Growers 
Appoint Doremus 


The Rice Growers Association of 
California has appointed the San Fran- 
cisco office of Doremus & Company, ad 
vertising agency, as advertising counsel 
A national market survey is planned to 
determine the advisability of conducting 
an | campaign using both na 
tional and local mediums. Plans have also 
been made for a radio a yan & cam 
paign which will be started immediately 


W. T. Young, Jr., to Direct 


Peerless Motor Sales 

William T. Young, Jr., has resigned 
as vice-president of the Homer McKee 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis advertising 
agency, to become general sales director 
of the Peerless Motor Car Corporation, 
Cleveland. He succeeds R. B. Nettleton, 
who has resigned to organize an au‘omo 
bile distributing business at Cleveland 


McAndrews & Forbes Appoint 


Federal Agency 

McAndrews & Forbes, Camden, N. J., 
have appointed the Federal Advertisin 
Agency, Inc., New York, to handle the 
advertising of Licolin, a cough syrup 
with a licorice base. Newspapers will 
be used in a campaign beginning in 
Philadelphia. 


E. F. Archibald Joins 
Redfield-Coupe 


E. F. Archibald, formerly secretary 
of the Charles Advertising Service, Inc., 
New York, and, more recently, with the 
Isaac Goldmann Company, printer of that 
city, has joined Redficid-Coupe, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as pro 
duction manager. 


“The Country Gentleman” 
Advances C. C. Rees 


Charles C. Rees has been appointed 
advertising manager of The Country 
Gentleman, Philadelphia, effective Octo- 
ber 15. Mr. Rees, who has been with 
the Detroit office of that publication, will 
succeed James M. Irvine. Mr. Irvine, 
due to ill health, is taking up special 
duties with the Curtis Publications in 
southern California. 
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Agriculture Shows 


Increase in Wisconsin 
OSPECTS of crop and dairy production, 


source of much of Wisconsin’s wealth, are 
at a high level in spite of a nation-wide drought 
that ruined agricultural output in many sections. 


.. Wisconsin’s crop prospects show an increase 
of 1.2% over the ten year average. 


, ..++ Wisconsin is the only state east of the Rocky 
Mekee Mountains with higher than average prospects. 


rtising 


irector ..«. Wisconsin’s milk output per cow, as of August 


ration, 


a Ist, was 20% above the national average. 


rect 


With agricultural production high and crop 
and dairy prices increasing, Wisconsin becomes 
a choice market to cultivate. 


Milwaukee, the spending center of Wisconsin, 
offers selling opportunities in keeping with this 
agricultural prosperity. Concentrate here... 
and in this one paper that offers thorough and 


sufficient coverage at one low advertising cost. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Conan FIRST BY MERIT 
= a 
Irvine, 
special § Read by More than Four out of Five Milwaukee Families! 

————_——————eeeE—ee————————eeEEEeee 
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Courtesy of Chain Store Age 


Can Counter Display Space in 
Chain Stores Be Bought? 


January & Woop, Inc. 
MAYSVILLE, Ky. 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Several weeks ago you published 
an editorial relative to manufac 
turers paying for counter space in 
the various chain stores. 

The writer is wondering whether 
or not it is customary for all manu- 
facturers to pay for counter po 
even in the 5 and 10 cent chain 
stores. Or does your editorial refer 
principally to the retail dry goods 
chain stores? 


R. N. Apatr, 
Sales Manager. 


T is not customary for all manu- 

facturers to pay the chains for 
counter space or window displays. 
The practice doesn’t exist in the 
5 and 10 cent store field as far as 
an investigation shows because the 
very foundation of 5 and 10 cent 
store merchandising is based on 
display, and when a product is ac- 
cepted by such a chain a place is 
made for it on its counters in the 
department it belongs, and it re- 
ceives the same display with the 
rest of the lines. 

The items that are featured in 
the window are usually exceptional 
values which the chain finds to 
its own advantage to feature. 


paying for 


The practice of 
counter displays is confined mostly 
in the grocery, cigar and tobacco 
fields and the price the manufac- 


turer pays depends solely on how 
anxious he is to do business with 
the chain store and to what extent 
he believes it will benefit him in 
future business. In the tobacco 
field chain stores make special 
deals with manufacturers, usually 
based on a quantity order, goods 
to be taken over a period of time 
either on weekly or monthly ship- 
ments, with the added agreement 
to feature the product in the win- 
dow and on the counter for which 
the chain receives extra compen 
sation. 

The manager of a very pro 
gressive chain tobacco store states 

“Every manufacturer is ver) 
anxious to utilize the sales possi- 
bilities of the chain’s windows and 
counters. When one sees _ the 
products of a manufacturer promi- 
nently displayed in the store's win- 
dows or counters, it is being paid 
for in one form or another, either 
in a special discount or in an extra 
free goods allowance. Usually, 
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Yes, Business Is 
Good in Iowa 


1930 Sales in many lines 
topping 1929 figures 


Furniture Sales 

Davipsons of Des Moines, one of the 10 largest furniture stores 
in America, reports larger sales every month this year than a 
year ago. 


Electric Refrigerators 

Sates of General Electric refrigerators in 71 Iowa counties for 
the first half of this year were 46% ahead of 1929 according to 
Warde B. Stringham, General Electric distributor. Sales in the 
city of Des Moines showed an increase of 111%. — 


Gasoline 

Wuen people are prosperous they make greater use of their 
motor cars. So far this year (7 months) Iowans have bought 
29% more gasoline than in 1929 (based on gas tax collections). 


Majestic Radio 

3815% increase in sales of Majestic Radios in Iowa first half of 
this year is reported by Hieb Radio Supply Company of Des 
Moines, Majestic Distributors. 


Tourist Travel Up 

Tue number of motor car tourists from out of Iowa coming into 
Des Moines in June was 10% above last year, by actual count. 
lowa’s 3,300 miles of paved roads, largely built in the past 4 
years, have lifted the state out of the mud. Iowa now ranks 
sixth in concrete paving. 


Newspaper Circulation 

Onvy 10 other cities in the United States have a newspaper with 
as large a daily circulation as The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune—over 240,000 daily. Present circulation is ten thousand 
copies daily and twenty thousand copies Sunday larger than a 
year ago. 


Nowhere is newspaper advertising more effective or more eco- 

nomical than in Iowa. For instance, The Des Moines Register 

and Tribune is read in two out of every three homes, rural as well 

as urban, in all of the central two-thirds of Iowa. Circulation 
exceeds 240,000 Daily and 200,000 Sunday. 
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however, it is in the form of a 
trade deal with a free goods al- 
lowance. 

“When you enter a chain store 
and ask for a certain brand and the 
clerk is compelled to dig deep in 
some corner of the store for it, it 
means that the manufacturer is not 
coming across with the so-called 
co-operation.” 

Manufacturers of the 
known cigarette and _ tobacco 
brands have been very reluctant 
about paying for this co-operation, 
but the competition among many 
of the leading brands is so great 
that, realizing the added value of 
the display in selling merchandise, 
they finally have consented to play 
ball with some of the larger 
chains. 

In the grocery field some chains 
make the counter display deal a 
condition on which they do busi- 
ness with many manufacturers. 
Unless the manufacturer meets 
their demands to pay for window 
and counter displays they won't do 
business. One manufacturer, who 
does a substantial volume with the 


well- 


chains on a large line of canned 


goods, introduced a new adver- 
tised brand and was met with an 
outright demand for free goods in 
payment for the use of a certain 
chain’s window and counter dis- 
play facilities. Complying with 
the chain’s terms would have given 
the manufacturer distribution in 
many hundreds of stores, but he 
declined. As a result, the order 
was canceled and a very substan- 
tial part of his staple lines were 
also withdrawn from the chain’s 
shelves. The manufacturer was 
big enough, however, to take the 
loss of the business and the can- 
cellation of the orders. In fact, 
the line had so much merit that 
after a while the chain was com- 
pelled to restock the products, this 
time on the manufacturer’s regular 
terms. 

Another manufacturer when in- 
troducing his product, which was 
heavily advertised, to a large chain 
was met with the request that he 
supply an initial stock for each of 
its stores to pay for the introductory 
expense through the use of its win- 
dows and counters. This was also 
refused but later on the chain 
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stocked the goods, first buying 
from jobbers and then direct from 
the manufacturer. 

Another food products manufac- 
turer, who enjoys practically 100 
per cent distribution among chains, 
doesn’t pay the chains to display 
his goods. He claims the chains 
have not asked for any special 
window and counter display con- 
cessions because his line is a fast 
seller and the chains make a good 
profit featuring it. 

One large voluntary chain makes 
it a practice to solicit special al- 
lowances from manufacturers. Re- 
cently it sent out the following 
notice : 

“It is possible to cut your sell- 
ing expense and at the same time 
increase your volume of sales. 
Regardless of the popularity of 
your product you can obtain better 
results by frequent displays and 
special sales through our numerous 
retail outlets. It isn’t economical 
for you to send a sales representa 
tive to call on each individual 
grocer. Your product will be fea- 
tured for a week by all our retail- 
ers. A productive -window poster 
and more than 25,000 circulars con- 
taining the story of your product 
will be distributed by our members 
to their customers. We are anxious 
to obtain real volume for the man- 
ufacturers who co-operate with us 
We will not feature a product if 
we are convinced that it is impos- 
sible to obtain real volume. Co- 
operation will get results for you 
Wouldn’t you like to participate 
in our increased business ?” 

Paying for counter space or 
window displays would appear to 
depend upon the policy the manu- 
facturer adopts and how anxious 
he is to have his goods sold 
through the chains. The large na- 
tional advertisers, those who have 
created consumer acceptance for 
their products, as a rule refuse to 
co-operate in this manner. The 
smaller manufacturer, whose busi- 
ness isn’t so strong and who is 
anxious for the chain volume, will 
go the limit in many cases to break 
through and will gladly pay for 
counter and window display space 
if he feels it is going to establish 
his product with the chain.—| Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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CHICAG 


N the south side of Chicago 

Daily News has started work 
new branch plant, a modern str 
representing with land and equipi 


an investment of more than half a million do 


The new plant will house a 15-unit row of the | 
high-speed presses, capable of turning out 40 
eighty-page newspapers an hour and will have its 
private switch track for print paper shipment. | 
serve the readers of Chicago's great south side 


the faster delivery of later editions of The Daily 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

Home Office John B. Woodward, Inc. 
Daily News Plaza 110 E. 42d St. 
Tel. Dearborn titi Tel. Ashiand 2770 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 

C. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant 
303 Crocker, ist. Nat'l Bank 711-712 Glenn Bldg. 
Bidg. Tel. Douglas 7892 Tel. Walnut 8902 
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AILY NEWS 
BREAKING 
ROUND AGAIN 


plant is the third Daily News building project within 
last eighteen months, the first being The Daily 
s Building, 25 stories, on Daily News Plaza, the 
d being the recently completed north side plant. 


e activities, undertaken primarily in the service of 
aders, are also important because they reflect the 
dered judgment of The Daily News . . . that Chi- 


isa good place in which and for which to build... 


AND THAT NOW 
HE TIME TO BUILD 


ZE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
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During the last year 7,555 farm families aioels 


have joined the ranks of those other thou- as 


sands who look to the Oklahoma Farmer- ing out, 
, , of ex] 

Stockman as their buying guide: had be 
previou 

4 ~~ . scale. 

This steady growth in circulation and in- sense, § 
fluence is what sets the Oklahoma Farm- val 
ufacture 
iness fr 





er-Stockman apart as a power which 


cannot be overlooked by those who would  . 
cultivate this great farm market. sew 9 
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Manufacturer and Industry Join 
in a Pioneer Job 


How Electrolux Worked with the Gas Industry in Aggressive 
Merchandising and Advertising Campaign 


As Told to C. B. Larrabee 


By H. W. Foulds 


Vice-President in Charge of Distribution, Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc. 


N 1928, which is the year in 

which the merchandising history 
of Electrolux, the gas refrigerator, 
really begins, the company was 
starting from scratch, selling a new 
type of product primarily through 
an industry, the gas in- 


gas industry. At the beginning of 
1928 we had practically no outlets. 
Today we have 1,320 outlets, 70 
per cent of them gas companies, 
and these companies sell 80 per 
cent of our volume. In 1929 we 





dustry, which had never 
thought of itself as be- 
ing in any way con- 
nected with refrigera- 
tion. Our job was a 
job of pioneering, not 
only for our product, 
but for a great industry. 
We have been able to 
succeed only because of 
the co-operation we have 
received from and given 
to the industrial units 
in that industry. 

Seen in the large our 
experience was unique. 
Analyzed to its essen- 
tials, it was the work- 
ing out, on a large scale, 
of experiences which 
had been worked out 
previously on a smaller 
scale. We have, in a 
sense, gone through the 
same process that is 
necessary when a man- 
ufacturer shifts his bus- 
iness from one type of 


we 


he 
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outlet to another, or 


when he brings out a Silence and Economy Are the Two Basic Themes of 


new product which 
throws him into touch 
with unaccustomed outlets. What 
we have learned, therefore, is ap- 
plicable to a great many lines. 
Merchandising frontiers are never 
pushed all the way back into. the 
sea. There are always new fron- 
tiers just over the business horizon. 
Our first investigation of the 
Possibilities for Electrolux showed 
its future closely allied with the 
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Electrolux Advertising 


increased our number of outlets 
by more than 

When we began our merchandis- 
ing efforts, we found ourselves 
faced with peculiar conditions 
which were not similar to those 
faced by our competitors when they 
commenced their efforts to sell 
electric refrigerators. 

First of all, the gas industry 
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was suffering under a popular con- 
ception that gas had become out- 
dated. The reason for this was 
natural. Long before the _ first 
commercially successful electric 
lighting and heating units were put 
on the market, the gas industry 
had been firmly established. Then 
electric lighting was developed. It 
was something new. It is easy 
enough to see how some of the 
consuming public had come to think 
that gas devices are old-fashioned. 

Another handicap under which 
the gas industry labored was the 
tremendous volume of advertising 
that had been put behind electrical 
products. For certain easily under- 
standable reasons gas had never 
fostered the gigantic advertisers 
that have been fostered by elec- 
tricity. 

Not Sales-Minded 


Also, we found that many gas 
companies were not keyed up to 
the merchandising possibilities of 
present-day conditions. They were 
not sales-minded in the current 
sense. This condition did. not run 


through the industry because cer- 
tain companies were exceptionally 


alive to their opportunities and 
were aggressive merchandisers. 

There was another peculiarity of 
the industry’s set-up which was not 
true in the electrical industry. All 
over the country there have been 
developed thousands of stores, run 
by aggressive merchants, keyed up 
to sell electrical merchandise on a 
highly competitive basis.- Every 
town or city of any size has at 
least one or two good shops where 
electrical. devices are sold. This is 
not true concerning gas appliances. 
Outside of the gas companies, the 
manufacturer of gas devices is 
forced to depend upon a rather 
slow type of merchant, that is, un- 
less the manufacturer makes an 
appliance which can be sold satis- 
factorily through hardware stores. 

We found, also that various 
developments in modern living 
conditions were threatening gas 
companies’ volume. The small 
apartment, prepared foods, more 
eating out; these and other factors 
had tended to cut down the do- 
mestic load. 
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In spite of all these apparently 
adverse factors our management 
was convinced that our future lay 
with the gas companies. We knew 
that the industry offered many 
advantages. The gas companies 
have the advantage of long estab- 
lishment in their communities and 
the attendant effect on their local 
standing. In addition they are 
vitally interested in the satisfactory 
operation of gas appliances and 
are able to render twenty-four 
hour service, year in and year out 
Also, prospective customers more 
or less habitually go to gas com- 
pany offices to pay bills and for 
other reasons. 

Thus our problem became ob- 
vious, our method of attack simple 
in its essentials: Co-operate with 
the gas companies to help them 
with their merchandising problems 
Get the co-operation of the gas 
companies to merchandise Electro- 
lux along modern American mer- 
chandising lines. 

We had one big advantage in 
that Electrolux is the only gas 
appliance which does not have auy 
inter-industry competition. There- 
fore, we offered all of the gas 
companies something upon which 
they could unite for aggressive 
merchandising effort. 

This was also a handicap, be- 
cause the gas industry had looked 
upon appliance sales as something 
seasonal. For instance, one month 
a company would push ranges, the 
next month it would push heaters 
and so forth. Such a procedure 
had become characteristic of the 
industry. In selling automatic re- 
frigerators it is almost suicidal 

If only one month,is spent on a 
drive for refrigerators the dis- 
tributor has only ploughed the 
ground. It is continual effort 
which grows a successful crop 
We believe that every time a dis- 
tributor sells ten refrigerators he 
has built twenty prospects who 
eventually will be turned into sales 
if properly followed up. Ii the 
drive suddenly stops at the end ol 
a month, these prospects are lost to 
a competing manu facturer. 

Therefore, one of our first 
steps was to try to change the 
sales psychology of many ol 
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the units in the gas industry. Of 
this more later. 

We went to the gas industry 
with the proposition that we offered 
a product which could be pushed 
by all the companies and which at 
the same time offered the individual 
company a chance to almost double 
the average household consumption 
of gas and particularly to put the 
non-profit customer into the profit 
class 

In addition we pointed out that 
Electrolux offers the gas company 
a chance to increase consumption 
in the summer time when gas for 
fuel, heating and lighting dips 


down into the valleys on the chart 
of consumption. 


Some Companies Were Removing 
Electrolux Name Plates 


Most gas companies were quick 
to see the advantages offered by 
our proposition, although some of 
them were dubious and even a 
little suspicious of the name Elec- 
trolux. Early in our history ‘we 
found several examples of com- 
panies which were removing the 
Electrolux name plate from the 
hoxes because they said that they 
thought that the name was indica- 
tive of an electrical appliance and 
a handicap as a gas appliance. 
They also feared it might later be 
sold as an electrical refrigerator. 
For this reason one of our first 
steps was to convince them that we 
had cast our lot with the gas in- 
dustry. We introduced into our 
advertising the line, “Electrolux, 
the gas refrigerator.” 

To help gas companies develop 
their refrigerator departments we 
created various promotional helps. 
Today we have an elaborate sales 
promotion plan that gives the gas 
company various types of adver- 
tising that will help it sell. Our 
sales promotion department at the 
lactory prepares campaign ideas, 
advises on the operation of cam- 
paigns, prepares contests, operates 
held sales schools, and co-operates 
in every way possible with the gas 
company’s refrigerator department. 

The country is divided into 
twenty-two districts, each one 
headed by a district man. These 
men work directly with the dis- 
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tributors of our product. Over 
these districts there are seven 
supervisors with from two to four 
districts. There are also seven 
field service promotion men, one to 
each of the seven zones. 

At the factory we hold schools 
which last for two weeks. These 
are primarily service schools at- 
tended by service men, and the 
average attendance is about twenty, 
although the classes have run as 
high as thirty-five. To the service 
men we give sales information. 
Our service promotion department 
also goes into the field and oper- 
ates special schools and campaigns. 
Distributors pay the expenses of 
the men who go to both the local 
and the national schools. 

We’ send out men from the home 
office to hold field schools for sales- 
men. We have developed sales 
manuals for the use of retail sales- 
men and many of our distributors 
are holding their own schools, 
using the sales manuals as text- 
books. 

In the beginning, we saw that 
the only way we could succeed in 
our plan was to work out some 
kind of a co-operative method of 
advertising. This has been devel- 
oped to our present plan whereby 
the dealer contributes $5 for every 
refrigerator he expects to sell and 
the company contributes $3 in cash 
and $2 in dealer helps. All of our 
promotional helps are priced and 
distributed free on a quota basis 
or sold to the dealer. Under our 
co-operative plan the dealer gets 
$2 worth of these helps per re- 
frigerator at no charge. Any helps 
he uses over and above this $2 
worth he pays for in cash. On this 
basis we are running many thou- 
sands of lines of co-operative ad- 
vertising in the newspapers, and 
distributing several million pieces 
of literature, mailing pieces, etc. 

Since our plan is based on ex- 
pected sales, it is obvious that we 
have had to work out some kind 
of a satisfactory system to gauge 
future sales. 

Our original plan, which was 
used to figure out our 1928 sales 
expectancy figures, was based on 
the total number of refrigerators 
which would be sold in the coun- 
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try. We then divided this number 
into local areas and found out how 
many gas meters, how many native- 
born white families, and how many 
incomes over $5,000 were in each 
area. From these data we worked 
out our sales expectancy figures. 
Of course, we were partially in 
the dark and we fell considerably 
short of our expectancy. As busi- 
ness has developed, however, we 
have learned a number of things 
about sales prediction. 


Continued Effort Necessary 


The most important factor, we 
believe, is that in figuring any 
expectancy the length of time that 
a product has been on the market 
should figure vastly more than 
opportunity. That is, you will sell 
more refrigerators in a small com- 
munity where you have been sell- 
ing for two years than you will 
be able to sell in a larger commu- 
nity during your first year. There 
is no more striking proof of the 
necessity for continued effort than 
is to be found in our experience 
on the relation of sales expectancy 
to the length of time the product 
has been sold in a particular ‘ter- 
ritory. 

Our 1930 quota was based on 
past performance first, the extent 
to which a gas company has de- 
veloped its refrigerator department 
second, and third, on the oppor- 
tunity in the area. I may say that 
our present plan has proved to be 
eminently satisfactory. 

We have also learned that the 
greater the concentration of effort 
and the more money spent, the 
lower the sales cost per refrigera- 
tor becomes. Today we are spend- 
ing a great deal in our co-operative 
effort in the New York market 
and yet our cost per refrigerator is 
running lower all the time. Of 
course, the cost-per-refrigerator 
curve eventually tends to flatten 
out as effort is increased and con- 
centrated. 

In 1929 the total cost for sales, 
advertising and service was 13 per 
cent. In 1930 this cost will not 
exceed 11% per cent, although the 
product has only been on the mar- 
ket two years. 

During our first year particularly 
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we were interested in increasing 
the number of outlets, but our 
experience has convinced us that 
today we should concentrate rather 
on getting more efficient work 
from the outlets which we have 
rather than on increasing their 
number. Today we can be of far 
more service to our distributors by 
working out more efficient sales 
and merchandising plans than we 
can by creating still more outlets 
with the rapidity which has been 
characteristic of our work up to 
this year. 

Of course, we would not have 
reached that stage had we not 
received the whole-hearted co- 
operation of most of the gas com- 
panies with which we have been 
doing business. 

The American Gas Association 
has been of enormous assistance to 
us in co-ordinating our sales and 
advertising policies to meet the 
general needs of the gas industry, 
and has by its annual convention 
afforded us a means of presenting 
our entire line to the gas industry 
at one time. 

The committee on refrigeration 
has disseminated the successful 
practices in one city to every other 
gas company interested in improv- 
ing its own methods. To this 
committee we owe a real debt of 
gratitude, because in the beginning 
it did not overlook the prime ne- 
cessity of adequately trained tech- 
nical personnel and of affording a 
satisfactory service of installation 
and adjustment. In few instances 
could a manufacturer find such an 
impartial and helpful means of 
building good-will for his product. 

As yet I have said nothing about 
the company’s periodical advertis- 
ing which has been carried on al- 
most from the beginning. It has, 
of course, played a big part in our 
success. 

Before we started our advertis- 
ing we made a careful market in- 
vestigation and determined that the 
two basic talking points should be 
silence and economy. The value o! 
that investigation has been demon- 
strated by the fact that we are 
still using the same two basic 
themes successfully. 

We decided in the beginning that 
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N Sunday, August 17th, ae! P 
Crowley, Milner & Company, P There 
one of Detroit’s leading de- much m 
partment stores, launched its opening ous prot 
barrage of advertising for its 41st Golders 
semi-annual Mill-End Sale by placing pee 
the bulk of its advertising in The a direct. 
Sunday Detroit News. Only one ors, wit 
other Sunday paper was employed, the-sale 
On the following Monday this store 
witnessed 350,000 shoppers entering This : 
the store. Traffic officers had to be believe 
summoned and special police ordered a . 
2 he dist 
to keep the crowd of buyers moving. leads th 
Twelve thousand people were in line A few d 
before the store opened its doors, All gets her 
of which goes to prove that Sunday is gpl? 
a good day to advertise in Detroit, the distr 
and that The Sunday News is a her frien 
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it was no longer necessary to em- 
phasize the idea of mechanical re- 
frigeration. We were fortunate 
in that the way had been well pre- 
pared by our competitors in the 
electrical industry, so from the be- 
ginning we have talked about our 
product and not about mechanical 
refrigeration, except incidentally. 
Our advertising has been in- 
directly competitive as all adver- 
tising must be, but we have kept 
carefully away from any attempt 
to reflect directly upon any com- 
peting product. We have our talk- 
ing points just as our competitors 
have their talking points and we 
emphasize them consistently. We 
have never, however, tried to sell 
our product definitely against any 
other product except by the em- 
phasis on our own talking points. 
There is not space here to do 
much more than outline our vari- 
ous promotional helps. These con- 
sist of prospect booklets, catalog 
folders, envelope stuffers, literature 
for architects, owners and builders, 
a direct-mail campaign in full col- 
ors, window displays, and after- 


the-sale literature. 


Securing New Leads 


This after-the-sale literature we 
believe is important because it is 
one of the best ways offered to 
the distributor of securing new 
leads through satisfied customers. 
A few days or so after a customer 
gets her Electrolux we present her 
with a cook book. This pleases 
her and makes her willing to help 
the distributor secure the names of 
her friends which in turn increases 
the number of live prospects. 

In addition to our periodical and 
co-operative newspaper advertising, 
we have also done considerable 
business-paper advertising in the 
real estate, gas and refrigeration 
fields. This, we believe, builds 
prestige and trade acceptance, pro- 
motes sales in the apartment field, 
keeps gas companies informed 
about the progress of the com- 
pany, helps to establish the impor- 
tance of Electrolux in the refriger- 
ation industry, and emphasizes the 
swing to the gas refrigerator. 

We also. issue a house magazine 
that goes to our distributors and 
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their salesmen, and keeps them in 
touch with what is going on all 
over the country in the develop- 
ment of Electrolux sales. Here we 
feature individuals, tell about good 
sales plans used by distributors, 
talk about our national advertis- 
ing and promotional helps, and so 
forth. 

The development of our plan has 
really been the development of 
talking points; first to the gas in- 
dustry itself, and then to con- 
sumers. To the gas industry we 
had to talk about merchandising 
and to show the possibilities of 
sound merchandising effort in de- 
veloping first of all a new source 
of profits, the refrigerator itself, 
and second, new sources of profits 
in increased use of gas. 

Our work with the consumer has 
been less unusual because here we 
were competing largely against the 
idea that there was something old- 
fashioned about a gas appliance. 
Once we could show that the 
Electrolux was just as modern as 
any home appliance on the market, 
consumer resistance toward a gas 
appliance was torn down and we 
were on an equal basis with any 
other refrigerator manufacturer 
in our competition for consumer 
business. Our success with the 
consumers has been due largely to 
the fact that we were fortunate 
enough to find the correct basic 
talking points in the beginning and 
then used those talking points con- 
sistently day after day and month 
after month. 

As I said at the beginning of this 
afticle, our experience has been in 
some ways unique but if analyzed, 
is applicable to many companies - 
entering new fields or bringing out 
new products. If it has proved 
anything it has proved the neces- 
sity for getting the co-operation of 
dealers by giving them some kind 
of sales plan which they can work 
successfully and by showing them 
the necessity for consistent effort. 


To Represent Lincoln “Star” 


The Lincoln, Nebr., Even Star 
and Sunday Ster have appointed Cone, 
Rothenburg & Noee, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, as their advertisi 
resentative for the entire United States. 





Wholesaler Starts National Cam. 


paign on Three Private Brands 


After Sixty-eight Years of No Advertising, Sprague, Warner & Company 


Are Advertising Their Richelieu, Ferndell and Batavia 
Brands to the Public 





FTER sixty - eight 

years of consistent 
business progress, dur- 
ing which time not a 
single line of consumer 
advertising was used, 
Sprague, Warner & 
Company, national 
wholesale grocers of 
Chicago, have become 
advertisers on a large 
scale. After a two- 
page advertisement 
which has appeared in 
a national weekly, the 
schedule will begin in 
September in four lead- 
ing women’s publica- 
tions, starting with two 
pages facing in color 
and following with a 
page each month. 
Newspaper hookups will 
be employed by dealers 
and a large direct-mail 
campaign will be in- 
augurated. 

The purpose of this ambitious 
program is to trade up the Ameri- 
can table in the interests of the 
public, Sprague, Warner & Com- 
pany and of their dealer-agents. 
The company’s objective is to 
bring about a larger measure of 
nation-wide consumer acceptance 
for Richelieu, Ferndell and Ba- 
tavia brands—three complete lines 
of 500 fancy grade foods of identi- 
cal quality. 

“For many years, the executives 
of this business have been seeking 
a sound plan of advertising,” Ezra 
J. Warner, president of the com- 
pany, said. “It was not our prob- 
lem to find a way to advertise, but 
to find a way to advertise that 
would protect or elevate the stand- 
ards of our business rather than 
lower them. 

“After three years of continu- 
ous research and experimentation, 
this company has finally found the 
way and now it is sure it can use 





AN ADVERTISEMENT 


ON tl Nt pon 


Sprague, Warner Advertising Aims to Strengthen the 
Independent Retailer’s Standing as a Purveyor of 
Fancy Quality Food Products—Above Is a Portion 

of the Introductory Double-Page Advertisement 
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advertising as we believe advertis- 
ing should be used—in the service 
and to the advantage of the con- 
sumer, in the service and to the 
advantage of the agent and, con- 
sequently, in the service and to the 
advantage of the company.” 
What Sprague, Warner & Com- 
pany are setting out to do, there- 
fore, is to carry forward an 
advertising program that will em- 
phasize quality as against price, 
advertise agents’ stores to their 
customers, support dealers’ recom- 
mendations and indorse their ser- 
vice. In other words, it will be 
advertising done for the exclusive 
benefit of the independent retailer 
—in the results of © which the 
chains cannot participate as they 
can in the advertising done in be 
half of food products that are in 
general distribution. 
_ “We are firm believers in the 
independent retailer,” Mr. Warner 
explains. “It is our conviction, 
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hased upon many years of success- 
ful experience, that his reputation 
with his trade is an invaluable 
asset for us to use in extending the 
acceptance for our class of mer- 
chandise. We are advertising, 
therefore, to the end that his 
standing as a purveyor of fancy 
quality food products shall be 
strengthened. He is the point of 
contact between us and the con- 
sumer. It is only ordinary com- 
mon business seuse for us to help 
him build up this great advertising 
asset and then to protect him in it 
after it is built. 

“When he joins his forces with 
those of Sprague, Warner he has 
a right to expect that, within the 
sphere of his influence, he shall be 
guarded against destructive com- 
petition. Here is where the fancy 
quality private brand comes in. 
It is his in his town or district; 
and to him goes the full benefit of 
the consumer acceptance which 
will be intensified by our adver- 
tising. He will not have to divide 
that benefit with others because 
there will be no others. He will 


Warner Features 
Foods in Their Advertising 
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not have to meet unfair price- 
cutting because there will be no 
unfair price-cutting, as is often the 
case with the gencrally distributed, 
advertised brands which he may 
handle.” 

Sprague, Warner & Company 
are in a unique position to do the 
big job upon which they have set 
out. If the company had only one 
fancy quality brand of food prod- 
ucts, its distribution, under its pol- 
icy of strict protection for its 
dealer-agents, would necessarily be 
somewhat restricted. But it has 
three such brands, and all are ex- 
actly the same in everything but 
name. Each takes in practically 
an entire line of fancy quality food 
products — canned goods, coffee, 
tea, spices, cereals, salad dressing, 
and all the rest, more than 500 
items in all. Richelieu coffee, for 
example, is packed from the same 
container as Batavia or Ferndell. 
Every item put out under one 
name goes out also under the two 
others. 

Before seeking a customer, the 
company first looks up his finan- 
cial rating and general 
standing. One of its sell- 
ing representatives makes 
a personal inspection of 
the store. After it has 
become convinced that 
the grocer is the logical 
man to handle its goods— 
one who will co-operate 
to the limit and allow it 
to do the same thing for 
him—he is offered the 
exclusive sale of one. of 
the lines, perhaps the 
Richelieu. If the town is 
large enough, there may 
be another grocer of 
similar type and to him 
the company may offer 
the Ferndell line. An- 
ether may get the Ba- 
tavia brand. 

Thus there may be 
three men in the town or 
district that have goods 
of the same fancy quality 
and still enjoy the bene- 
fits of an individual busi- 
ness because each is sell- 
ing the goods under a 
different name. These 
three grocers are fully 
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protected in their exclusive repre- 
sentation; no other dealers within 
the sphere of their influence can 
handle Richelieu, Ferndell or 
Batavia products. Each has some- 
thing exclusive. And the best 
part of it from the company’s 
standpoint is that such a dealer’s 
competitor down the street may 
have a similar advantage through 
handling the same line of goods 
and yet not be interfering with the 
first man’s business because the 
goods, while precisely the same, 
are under a different name. 

The tendency today in the better 
class of retailing, the company be- 
lieves, is toward specialization and 
concentration. The dealer is find- 
ing that he gets the best results 
when he does not scatter his fire. 
If he should attempt to carry nu- 
merous brands of this or that just 
because of more or less of a de- 
mand that has been created for 
them by advertising, he would be 
doing something absolutely op- 
posed to his best business inter- 
ests. The dealer has to control, 
or at least guide, certain phases of 
popular demand as it applies to 
the buying habits of his customers. 
By exerting his whole efforts upon a 
fancy quality specialized line, aided 
in all the selling essentials by the 
organization that supplies him the 
goods, he can really build some- 
thing—especially when he knows 
that nobody else within his baili- 
wick is going to have the same 
distinctive line of goods, and that, 
therefore, his selling efforts create 
business that he does not need to 
share with a competitor, as is usu- 
ally the case. 

The _ two-page advertisement 
with which the Sprague, Warner 
effort was inaugurated bears the 
heading “A Declaration to Inde- 
pendents.” It is a vigorous pres- 
entation in behalf of the inde- 
pendent grocer who owns his store, 
whom it describes as being “the 
most human and friendly merchant 
to be found in all America....A 
student of foods whose knowledge 
and sensé of responsibility to his 
neighbors are a protection to his 
customers. We believe that 
the grocer .who owns his store is 
carrying on the finest traditions of 
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American trade and of the Ameri- 
can social system.” 

This advertisement sets forth 
the why and how of the highest 
quality food products that may 
possibly sell for * ‘an added penny 
here or there.” ; 

Out of the vast tonnage of foods 
produced by nature, the consumer 
is told, there must necessarily be 
only a part which is superior. The 
least superior is known as “stand- 
ard” and the next higher grade 
“choice” or “extra standard.” The 
finer foods are known as “fancy,” 
and some exceed even that re- 
quirement. 

“In applying the principle of 
standardization to foods,” the ad- 
vertisement says, “it is inevitable 
that the food produced in largest 
quantities should be standardized 
These lower grades are readily ob- 
tainable and hence are offered at 
somewhat lower prices than the 
finer foods which are not obtain- 
able in so great a volume. . . . We 
have combed the earth for more 
than sixty years to find foods that 
rate ‘fancy’ or ‘higher,’ from tested 
sources—dependable in character.” 

And these foods, of course, are 
the Richelieu, Ferndell and Ba- 
tavia lines. 

The advertisement just described 
completes. the program for the 
present insofar as the particular 
medium in which it appeared is 
concerned. It was designed purely 
for introductory purposes and to 
set forth the general case which 
the company expects to establish in 
its subsequent advertising in wo- 
men’s publications and the dealers’ 
advertisements in newspapers. 

Complete arrangements have 
been made to ally the individual 
stores closely with the general ef- 
fort. Reproductions of the maga- 
zine advettisements in colors, re- 
duced in size. will be available to 
dealers for direct-mail purposes. 
Recipe books will be distributed 
both by the dealers and the com- 
pany. Dealers may also have the 
services of the company in_ the 
preparation of newspaper adver- 
tisements containing the same illus- 
trations and the same general line 
of argument as is to be seen in 
the national presentation. 
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WE NAMED 
THE CHILD! 





Irs a brain-child of course, that we are 
talking about. A book planned to fittingly 
commemorate one of the foremost scientific 
accomplishments of modern times. 


© The manuscript was duly placed in our 
hands, but when we asked for the title of 
the book, the only response was, “ You 


tell US". 


® So we did. And it was a good title 
too, even if we do say it as shouldn't! 


© Little things like this are just a part of 
our service. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Water sufficient to last through 
a drought of six months is 
plenty, most any city would 
feel. But not Baltimore. Balti- 
more is providing for a whole 
year’s needs. 


Bids are now being asked for the 
erection of another big dam. 
This is planned to impound 
some 20,000,000,000 gallons of 
water, which will double the 
city’s present supply. 


The total cost of this project will 
be about $3,500,000. And it is 
but one of several under way or 
planned for the near future. 


Yes, Baltimore is growing, and 
The Sunpapers are growing with 
Baltimore, as the latest circula- 
tion figures show: 
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THE SUNPAPERS in July 
Daily (M&E) 297,9 


A Gain of 5,058 over July, 1929 








—_ 
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SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


4 JOHN _B. WOODWARD, INC. GUY 8. OSBORN, INC. 
Bowery Bank Bldg. 110 E. 42nd 360 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
St., New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
©. GRORGR KROGNESS General Motors Bidg., Detroit 
lirst National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Blig., Atlanta, Ga. 
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‘*THE TREND IS TO THE TIMES” 


Represented Nationally by the RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 











Allegheny Steel Takes a Tip 
from Timken 


It Talks to Consumers Over Its Customers’ Shoulders 


W! {EN the Ford Motor Com- 
pany adopted Allegheny 
Metal for the bright work on the 
Ford car for 1930 the Allegheny 
Steel Company was offered a spec- 
tacular opportunity to advertise. 
That it grasped that opportunity is 
a story in itself, but not the story 
that is of importance in an adver- 
tising and merchandising sense. 

The Ford specification was an 
incidental, if important, fact in a 
train of circumstances. There are 
other facts quite as important to 
the advertising history of the Al- 
legheny Steel Company * to the 
advertising history of other manu- 
facturers who do not sell direct to 
the consumer but who find, or 
should find it desirable to talk, as 
it were, over the shoulders of their 
own customers to the ultimate con- 
sumers who are their customers’ 
cus sa rs. 

o the unscientific mind, Alle- 
hod Metal is a remarkable prod- 
uct. Chemical formulas, after all, 
don’t mean much to the unscientific, 
but the fact that here is a metal 
that is unrusting, unstaining, un- 
tarnishing, that does not need to 
be polished, that is unusually 
durable, and that is adaptable to 
a great many different uses in in- 
dustries that range from automo- 
biles to dairies; these are facts 
that interest’ even the most im- 
practical consumer. At least these 
facts offer plenty of material for 
a consumer campaign. 

The product is not new in the 
sense of having been developed 
last year or the year before. It 
represents the culmination of a 
great many years of experiment 
but its actual fabrication in suc- 
cessful commercial quantities dates 
back a comparatively few years. 
However, it was enjoying a wide 
use before it was specified by Ford 
and the company had for some time 
considered the matter of advertis- 
ing when the Ford incident gave it 
the opportunity it had been looking 
lor to give its product news value. 


Overnight, every new Ford in the 
country became a sampler for Alle- 
gheny Metal. 

Today, there are at least eleven’ 
fairly wide uses for the metal as 
follows : automobiles, cooking uten- 
sils, hotel, restaurant and hospital 
equipment, oil refining machinery, 
ornamental building trim, refriger- 
ators and stoves, washing and 
laundry machines, electrical de- 
vices, chemical containers, dairy 
equipment and accessories, and golf 
clubs. The company wants to ex- 
tend those uses to other fields, and 
at the same time get wider use for 
its products in the fields where it 
has already been successfully em- 
ployed. 


Two Basic Reasons for Campaign 


Those are the two basic reasons 
behind its campaign to consumers. 
As the general public becomes 
more familiar with this product, it 
will accept it more readily. Then 
the company will be able to point 
to more incidents similar to that of 
the Philadelphia department store 
which, a few months after the first 
Allegheny advertising. featured a 
line of cooking utensils and men- 
tioned the fact that they were made 
of Allegheny Metal and entirely 
eliminated any reference to the 
manufacturer of the utensils. The 
ideal situation, of course, will 
come about when the retailer fea- 
tures both the trade name of 
Allegheny and the trade name of 
the manufacturer using the metal 
as a basic ingredient. That will 
demonstrate finally the tvpe of co- 
operative effort which has been of 
such great value to manufacturers 
like Timken, to mention only one 
name, 

The first advertisement the com- 
pany published (it was in news- 
papers) set the keynote for the 
subsequent campaign. Its headline 
said, “Announcing a new unplated 
metal with a thousand uses.” The 
subhead was “the newest is on the 
bright trim of the new Ford.” The 
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IN ONE DAY 





THOUSANDS ASKED THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


“What is this bright, 
strong, unrusting metal that 
trims the new Ford Car?” 
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This Is How the Story of Allegheny Metal Is Being Told to Consumers in News. 
paper Space—Magazines Are Also Being Used for This Purpose 


copy then described this metal, told 
about its many qualities and sug- 
gested that the consumer look for 
it on other products besides auto- 
mobiles and then closed with a 
paragraph of technical facts which 
outlined in brief the chief qualities 
of Allegheny Metal. 

In the copy was one significant 
paragraph which has been repeated 
many times since. It says: 


If you are a manufacturer, pos- 
sibly your product may be improved 
by the use of this new metai. It 
is available in several commercial 
forms. Full information is instantly 
available from its makers. 


The illustration in the first ad- 
vertisement showed the radiator 
and headlights of a Ford. Below 
was a picture of a tall building and 
beneath that a picture of a number 
of household utensils. Across the 
bottom of the advertisement were 
line cuts of an electric toaster, a 
washing machine, a cooking pot, a 
safety razor, a desk lamp, a drink- 
ing fountain, a refrigerator, a 
lighting fixture and a floor lamp. 
Thus in one advertisement the 
whole story was told. 

Since that time, consumer adver- 
tising has been extended to maga- 
zines but the story has not 
changed, although copy and illus- 
trations have varied and the em- 
phasis has been placed now here, 


now there, among the talking 
points. 

At the same time that the com- 
pany is taking its story to con- 
sumers it is also talking to the 
people who buy directly from it 
It is advertising in publications 
reaching the iron trade, the build- 
ing field, dairies, the food indus- 
try, hospitals, laundries, oi! and 
gas men, and hotels. 

This copy, of course, is more 
technical than the consumer ad- 
vertising and deals directly with 
the fields reached by the different 
mediums. Here the company fre- 
quently mentions the names of 
fabricators using the product. 

As soon as the first consumer 
advertisement appeared, the com- 
pany prepared a folder for use by 
Ford dealers. It was a good ad- 
vertisement for Allegheny Metal 
but at the same time it was a good 
advertisement for the Ford, par- 
ticularly good because it dealt with 
those parts of the automobile that 
are often neglected in the sales 
talk. It decided on a first print 
order of 50,000. At last reports 
more than 500,000 copies had been 
requested by Ford dealers. 

The campaign has now been in 
progress for more than six months 
and the company is able to sit back 
and study results. It can point to 
the following definite accomplish- 
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THE NEWS + NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
ANY Tribune Tower, Chicago - Kohl Building, San Francisco 
News Building, 220 East Forty-Second Street, New York 
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ments of the Allegheny advertising. 

1. Consumers do know about 
Allegheny Metal. The company 
has found this out in numerous 
ways. Its contact with the trade 
shows it. Letters received from 
consumers offer further evidence. 
The reactions of retailers clinch 
the matter. 

2. The company has been able to 
stimulate thought among manu fac- 
turers whom it has not been reach- 
ing hitherto. Its chief bid for in- 
quiries has been in the paragraph 
already quoted from the original 
advertisement. This paragraph has 
not appeared in all the advertising 
and yet requests for further in- 
formation have been received in 
large numbers. 

3. Fabricators, that is ’ manufac- 
turers who buy Allegheny Metal 
and then use it in their own prod- 
ucts, are mentioning it in their 
own advertising. For instance, one 
manufacturer of laundry machinery 
created a folder which emphasized 
the use of Allegheny Metal in mak- 
ing its machinery. Similar inci- 
dents have happened with other 
fabricators. 


A Help to Salesmen 


4. The company has found that 
its advertising has lessened sales 


resistance for its salesmen. The 
salesmen find that their prospects 
not only are familiar with the 
product but recognize the value of 
the advertising in_ making the 
product desirable. This is an im- 
portant factor and one that is 
usually overlooked by those who 
deride “over-the-shoulder” adver- 
tising as being uneconomical. 

5. The company has strength- 
ened its own position by widening 
its potential market. For instance, 
a great many tons of Allegheny 
Metal go to the automotive indus- 
try. This is desirable business but 
no manufacturer can afford to let 
too large a share of his production 
go through any one outlet. There- 
fore as the company creates greater 
acceptance and use of Allegheny 
Metal in other fields it is able to 
strengthen its position by getting 
into diversified industries and tf» 
keep down the percentage of the 
total business going to one direc- 
tion. 
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R. H. Scott with Atlanta 
Agency 

Robert H. Scott, formerly  assista 
to the publisher and advertising direct 
of the Atlanta Georgian-American, has 
heen made vice-president of Eastma 
Scott & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. He was also for 
merly for five years assistant to the 
president and advertising manager of 
the Carter Electric Company. 


To Direct Canadian Industrie, 
Ltd., Advertising 


Wallace G. McGruther, for man 
years advertising manager of the Can 
dian Fairbanks-Morse Company, Ltd 
Montreal, has been appointed acvertis 
ing manager of Canadian Industries 
Ltd. He will have complete charge oj 
advertising of the nine divisions of the 
company. 


Buys Southland Advertising 


Company 

Roy V. Ross has bought the South 
land Advertising Company, Fort Smith 
Ark. Mr. Ross was formerly acvertis 
ing manager of the Fort Smith Time: 
and was also formerly with the A. R 
Kling Company, Terre Haute ar 
Evansville, Pad. 


Appoints Small, Spencer & 
Levings 

The Sheboygan, Wis., Press has ap 
pointed Small, Spencer & Levings, Inc 
publishers’ representative, as its na 
tional advertising representative, effec 
tive September 1. The Press will joi: 
the Greater Wisconsin Group, 
sented by Small, Spencer & Levings 


E. Jacoby Heads Own Direct- 
Mail Service 

E. Jacoby, Sormenty assistant genera 
manager of the D. H. Ahrend Company 
and secretary of Ahrend Letters, Inc 
New York, is now head of his owr 
direct-mail service operating under the 
name of The Jacoby Organization, with 
offices at 547 Broadway, New York 


Miss M. H. Clarke Joins 


Porter Corporation 

Miss Marian Hertha Clarke, former! 
with the Boston office of Albert ee 
& Company, advertising agen as 
joined the sales staff of Phe ham 
Corporation, Boston advertising gency 
She will handle accounts making ws 
of radio broadcasting. 


Buys Memphis “Weekly Com- 
mercial Appeal” 


The Weekly Commercial I ppea 
Memphis, Tenn., has been sold t B 
Stern, publisher of the 

Farmer, Montgomery, Ala. 1 
publications will be consolidated under 
the name of the Southern Farn 
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TARTING with 
the month of 
May, Crowley Mil- 
ner & Co., one of De- 
troit’s largest depart- 
ment stores, has been 
utilizing the columns 
of The Free Press on 
a constantly increas- 
ing scale in their plan 
of sales promotion. 
For the month of July 
alone, display adver- 
tising placed in The 
Free Press was nearly 
double that placed in 


July, 1929. 
g 


N Sunday, Au- 

gust 17, four full 
pages were used in 
this newspaper to an- 
nounce a great mer- 
chandising event and 
to launch the begin- 


The Betroi 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicage 


ning of an intensive 
fall selling campaign. 


q 


E have no 

doubt what- 
ever,” says Mr. Dan- 
iel T. Crowley, Presi- 
dent of Crowley 
Milner & Co., “but 
that our increasing 
utilization of adver- 
tising space in The 
Free Press and the 
launching of a great 
selling campaign will 
result in a business 
of great magnitude 
during the coming 
months.” 


q 


ERE is crystal- 
lized judgment 
worth noting. 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Not Edited for “4 


N THE TRAIN... on the bus... on the trolley...8 On Su 
lots of people carry the Boston Globe, yet few pre- ff Sunday 
tend to read it through en route. The 


But if you could look into thousands of homes in the ff tising : 
Boston Trading Area, you’d find that the Globe is read § circula 
from cover to cover at a time when readers are relaxed ... Mother | 
at leisure . . . in a receptive mood . . . at home. during 


The home leadership of the Globe, seven days a week, they fa 


is mathematically proved by Sunday circulation figure. The 


A detailed comparison of daily circulations in Boston g§"® “° 


tells little, because evening-paper sales cannot be traced ff The 
to their destinations. Two papers sell space only on 2f§ bookle: 
morning and evening combination basis, thus no informs Write { 
tion is given regarding the thousands of papers bought in 

downtown Boston each evening by suburban residents. TH 
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ile-per-hour’ ’ readers 


rolley...@ On Sunday, every paper is a “home paper,” hence 
few pre- Sunday readers are home readers. 


The three Boston papers carrying the bulk of the adver- 
2s in the ff tising all have Sunday editions. One loses 18% of its daily 
e is read circulation on Sunday in the Boston Trading Area. An- 
axed ... Bother loses 58%. Clearly these are not strong home papers 

during the week, for on the recognized home-reading day 


a week, they fail to hold their audience. 


» figures. The Boston Globe has the same circulation Sunday as it 


- Boston "4s week days. It is a home paper seven days a week. 


e traced The whole Boston newspaper situation is analyzed in a 
ily on aff booklet, “Reaching Buying Power in the Boston Market.” 
informa ff Write for a free copy. 

ought in 


esideasel H E BOSTON GLOBE 
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A MILLION MODERN‘ IN THIS MARKET? 


Measuring Sales Potentials 


V. The Quality of Magazine Circulation 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, The 


Hi. K. McCann Company 





p the selection of maga- 
zines for an advertis- 
ing campaign, it is neces- 
sary to know what class of 
people is reached by each 
individual magazine. Vari- 
us magazines have issued 
valuable information not 
only as to where their sub- 
scribers live, classified by 
size of town, but also con- 
cerning their economic 
status, as measured by in- 
come, ownership of motor 
cars, etc. 

As a result, we know 
fairly well the class of 
people reached by many of 
our leading magazines. 
The general market index 
described in article IV of 
this series furnishes an 
additional method of com- 
paring density of magazine 
circulation with general 





CORRELATION BETWEEN MAGAZINES AND 
WARKET INDEX COMPARED WITH 
CIRCULATION IN INCOME GROUPS 
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purchasing power, by 
States, and by counties. 

The most authoritative 
study that has been made along 
this line is undoubtedly that con- 
ducted by the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, un- 
der the direction of Dr. Daniel 
Starch, the results of which were 
issued in 1926. This study pre- 
sented data for over seventy lead- 
ing magazines, showing the per- 
centage of subscribers of each 
magazine, falling in five different 
income groups. These groups 
were as follows: 


{ 
( 
( 
{ 
{ 


. Under $1,000 


Insofar as they can be com- 
pared, the results of Dr. Starch’s 
investigation check in a general 
way with the measure of quality of 
circulation described in this article. 

series of articles, which began 


the issue of July 31, is appearing 
nsecutive issues. 


Chart I 


To compare the circulation of a 
magazine with the general index of 
buying power, the circulation per 
thousand of population has been 
computed for each State, and this 
has been plotted on the same chart 
with the general market index. 
When the magazine curve follows 
the market index closely, it means 
that density of circulation is high 
in the high buying power States, 
and low in the low buying power 
States. In States where the 
magazine curve is higher than the 
market index, this means extra 
density of circulation as compared 
with buying power. Examples of 
such comparisons will be given 
later in this article. The degree of 
correspondence between the circu- 
lation density and general buying 
power may be measured by com- 
puting the coefficient of correla- 
tion. This has been done for over 
thirty of the leading magazines by 
States. 
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The magazines that follow buy- 
ing power most closely show cor- 
relations of from +.85 to +.91. 
The fact that the combined circu- 
lation of four of these magazines 
constitutes one of the four factors 
comprising the general index, tends 
to pull up the correlation coeffi- 
cients of these particular maga- 
zines. Other magazines do not fol- 
low buying power so closely, and 
their correlations drop to +.70, 

.60, and so on down the line. 
Still others, which circulate pri- 
marily in poorer sections of the 
country actually show inverse cor- 
relation ; i. e. their circulation is 
high in low buying-power States, 
and low in high buying-power 
States. 

It is by comparing these corre- 
lation coefficients with Dr. Starch’s 
study that we find a general corre- 
spondence in the results. For this 
purpose, the income groups in the 
Starch investigation have been re- 
duced to three classes, namely: un- 
der $2,000; $2,000 to $5,000; over 
$5,000. It has been found that 
magazines showing the greatest 
correlation with general buying 
power also show the largest per- 
centage of circulation in families 
having incomes of over $5,000. 

With certain exceptions, referred 
to later, the following rule seems 
to hold: As the correlation coeffi- 
cient decreases, the percentage of 
circulation in the high income 
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group decreases. On the other 
hand, the percentages of circulation 
in the middle income class and in 
the low income class progressively 
increase. 

To be more specific, we have 
taken five magazines that have cor- 
relation coefficients of over +.85, 
and found the percentage of their 
circulation falling within each in 
come class group. We then did the 
same thing for five magazines hay- 
ing correlation coefficients of from 
+.75 to +.85; and also for an- 
other group of five magazines hay- 
ing correlation coefficients of be- 
tween +.65 and +.75. The results 
are shown in Chart I 

This means that, in general, 
magazines having high degrees of 
correlation with general buying 
power, have relatively large per- 
centages of their circulations in the 
high-income classes; and _ that 
magazines having low degrees of 
correlation have relatively large 
percentages of their circulations in 
the lower-income classes. 

There are certain exceptions, 
however, to this general rule, in 
connection with the few maga- 
zines that cater principally to the 
wealthier classes. Their correla- 
tions with the general market index 
are not quite as high as those of 
some of the more popular maga- 
zines. This is due to the fact that 
they have extra dense circulations 
in the high buying-power States, 
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Pass Me the Mortar 
Board, Professor 


Ir TOOK exactly eleven 
people and the English department of U S. C. to run 
down the choice jawbreaker herewith appended. 
Synecdoche, accent on the nec. F’rinstance when you 
say the kettle boils, knowing full well that it’s the 
water in the kettle that’s doing the boiling, you have 
a synecdoche staring you in the face. Far be it from 
me to indulge in such figures of speech except in my 
few poetical moments when I let down my hair and 
Kipple about the boots marching up and down again. 
No, Thubert, the boots don’t march. The guys with 
the feet march. © © © The Examiner has the largest 
morning and Sunday circulation even without the 
predate. Anyone who tries to sell you morning circula- 
tion as only post midnight press run is an old synec- 
docher. And to heap figurative coals of fire on your 
already bowed head: The Examiner’s circulation is 
concentrated in those modern homes where the newest 
and best are none too new and good. If you have a fast 
stepping product for this fourth market, sell it to the 
moderns through the un-synecdoched 200,000 plus 
daily and over 440,000 Sunday Examiners. 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 
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Subtract from the average 20 San 
Francisco families the 19 that buy 
the Sunday Examiner weekly and you 
have left—virtually nothing! 


For there are quite a few families in 
this highly cosmopolitan city that 
can’t read English . . . quite a few 
more that can’t afford a 10-cent Sun- 
day newspaper. ° 

So the Sunday Examiner’s coverage 
of 19 out of every 20 San Francisco 
families thus happily verges on the 
hundred per cent. 


How simple the space-buyer’s job in 
this rich market! 


San Francisco 


EXAMINER 


1880—GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR—1930 
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Notwithstanding the so- 
called slump this year, 
the harbors, lakes and 
inlets are dotted with 
yachts, cruisers and speed 
boats, all in commission, 
and owned by those free- 


spending families who 
won't let anything in- 
terfere with the business 


of enjoying life. 


COSMOPOLITAN: A Class Magaziff. 
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= 
“ | One means of enjoying 
» ¥ life, for such people, is 
reading Cosmopolitan 
every month. 

And the patronage of 
’ 1,600,000 free-spending 
families is available to 
advertisers who use 
Cosmopolitan. 


a zie. : A 
. th More Than 1,600,000 Circulation 
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general market index described in 
the preceding article. 

In Chart II, there is shown a 
magazine, whose density of circu- 
lation follows per capita buying 
power fairly closely throughout the 
United States. It is particularly 
strong in- New England, and in the 
District of Columbia. The coeffi- 
cient of correlation is +.85. 

In Chart III, magazine “B” is 
a little weak in New England, fol- 
lows buying power closely in the 
Central and Southern States, and is 
very strong in the far West. Its 
coefficient of correlation is +.74. 

In Chart IV, there is shown 
magazine “C,” which has a large 
circulation at a low subscription 
rate, and which has its circulation 
largely in small towns and in rural 
communities. It will be seen that 
it has very high density of circula- 
tion in the agricultural States of 
the Middle West and low circula- 
tion in New England and the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States. It shows prac- 
tically no tendency to follow buying 
power. In fact, the coefficient of 
correlation is —.03. This maga- 
zine would be an excellent medium 
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for advertising branded articles jy 
rural communities—an important 
part of the national market which 
many other magazines do not reach 
effectively. 

It is not claimed that this method 
of gauging quality of circulation js 
exact or final. It furnishes no in- 
formation as to the intelligence. 
taste, or type of reader, except as 
these are reflected by buying ability 
It is simply one more method of 
comparing density of circulation of 
any magazine with general buying 
power by geographical divisions oj 
the country. 

Incidentally, the general plan 
described in this series of articles 
makes it possible to compare the 
circulation of a single magazine, 
or the combined circulation of a 
group of magazines, with the po- 
tential market of an_ individual 
commodity, rather than with gen- 
eral buying power. An example of 
such a comparison will be given in 
the next article, wherein the 
method of measuring the market 
for an individual commodity by 
means of the correlation process 
will also be discussed. 


What Groucho Says 


Meet Penfield the Great—Premier Prince of Promotion 


OW’S the new big So So ac- 
count? Not so good. I thought 
for once here was something big 
and sweet. Big all right, but not 
so sweet. You know, I had a hunch 
that this Sales Director who was in 
California might be a dark skinned 
guy in the woodpile. Believe me, 
he is a whole flock of ’em. The 
account means money and he means 
trouble. : : 
He came back from California 
and I met him. Name’s Penfield. 
Know him? I see by your grin 
you do. Fellow told me other day 
he thought that Penfield is the 
smartest man in sales. Got to be 
to get away with what he does. 
Always, a month before he gets 
fired he gets a bigger and better 
job, then messes that up and adds 
to his rep by good publicity while 
he’s messing his job. Then when 
Cream of Caviare decides they’ve 
invested enough chips in his ana- 


lytical power and magic personality 
and decide to fire him before they 
go broke, the much bigger Spot- 
less Steel Corp., hears about Pen- 
field, the marvel, and doubles the 
pay check ante while Cream of 
Caviare grin to themselves and sigh 
a sob of relief. 

Spotless Steel having put all 
their thinks into hiring the creat 
Penfield, advertise him in all the 
sheets and go merrily on to glory 
—Penfield’s glory, expensive glory 

Soon old man Baker of Spot- 
less begins to wonder if floss) 
words are worth all he pays Pen- 
field and anyhow what was the 
matter with the old sales gang 
which Penfield fired, and while he 
is whispering about “bunk” and 
“cheese” to the other directors, 
So So hears about Penfield, the 
Premier Prince of Promotion, and 
raises the ante again, while old man 
Baker grins in secret glee and he- 
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gins to figure how to get Spotless 
Stee! back on good dirt earth again, 
meanwhile sending out feelers to 
find where some of his old sales 
gang are hiding. 

~ Can Penfield the Great do this 
forever? Naw! This ‘is his last. 
Knows it himself, told me he hoped 
to retire from the grind and be- 
come a sales expert and counselor 
for high ‘fees. 

That the way they breed ex- 
yerts? Some of ’em. I'd like to 
be a paid advisor myself if I 
could be certain nobody’d call me 
an expert. 

How does Penfield affect me? 
His specialty is spoiling ads. 
Agency is expected to press-agent 
him, and if it does it big enough 
will be permitted to live. "Taint 
any give and take or tit for tat 
either. Everybody works for Pen- 
field or somebody else gets the 
work. He’s superior to agencies. 
Says ten agencies have offered him 
hig jobs. Too piffling for him. 

Mark what old Groucho says. 
Two years from now, Penfield will 
sit in a lovely office with big guys 
who need a sales doc reading 
magazines in the anteroom till the 
Eminent Penfield can find time to 
feel their pulse at a few thou 
plunks per feel. 

Me? I’ve got two chances. One 
is to survive the two years, other 
that So So will tumble to what he 
bought sooner than that. It was 
just like Penfield to go to Cali- 
fornia and tell So So: “You select 
a Sales and Advertising Manager. 
I'l trust your choice in preference 
own.” Then Penfield can 
blame any failure on his chief as- 
sistant whom he didn’t select. 

So So is a smart guy, but even 
smart ones slip sometimes. Have 
a hunch he won’t stay slipped for 
long and those magnificent offices 
may follow an _ extensive trip 
abroad for rest and recuperation 
and still be opened ahead of 


schedule, 


to m 


GroucHo. 


\ppoint Edward Howard 


G. M. Sharples & Company, invest- 
ment securities, and the Bowler & Bur- 
ck Company, jewelers, both of Cleve- 
lanl, have appointed Edward Howard, 
vlvertising, of that city, to direct their 
idvertising accounts. 
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Advertising Almost Doubles 
Germany’s Fresh Fruit Imports 


German fresh fruit imports have in- 
creaced from $45,000,00U in 1926 to 
$71,000,000 in 1928, largely due to a na- 
tion-wide “Eat More Fruit” advertising 
campaign sponsored by fruit importers 
to increase capita consump- 
tion of fresh fruit in Germany, ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Advertising funds were raised by hav- 
ing German fresh fruit importers «and 
exporters to Germany pay 0.007 cents 
on each box imported into the country 
during the year. Fruit wholesalers and 
retailers throughout the country were 
enrolled, the former for $5 and the 
latter for $1.25 per year. 

During the first year of the cam- 
paign approximately 1,000,000 display 
plaques, cards and cook books were dis- 
tributed direct by auto to retail and 
wholesale members. Radio broadcasting 
and popular magazines were also used. 
be oe adopted featured fruit for 
ealth, 


Start New Grand Rapids 
Advertising Business 


The Sidney B. Coates Advertising 
Company has been organized at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., by Sidney B. Coates 
and Thomas Baird, Jr. Mr. Coates has 
been on the editorial staff of the Grand 
Rapids Press for the last eight years. 
Mr. Baird was formerly with Holden, 
McKinney & Clark, Inc., Detroit adver- 
tising agency, and with the ‘‘Adcratter,”’ 
published by the Detroit Advertisin 
Club. The new business will be located 
at 403 Michigan Trust Building. 


Advertising Course Begins 
Twenty-Sixth Year 


The advertising course. known a* the 
Blanchard course, offered by the 23rd 
Street Y. M. C. A., New York, 1s about 
to start its twenty-sixth year. 

The instructor of the class, which 
meets in evening sessions, is Richard 
Webster, vice-president, Keimers & 
Whitehill, Inc., New York. 

The opening session will be held on 
September 16. 


E. W. Stephan Heads Reo 


Branches 

Ernest W. Stephan, formerly zone 
manager in the Philadelphia district for 
the Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing. 
Mich., has been appointed manager of 
branches of that company. He has been 
with Reo for the last eight years and, 
before that, was with the Studebaker 
Corporation of America. 


Elected by “Ohio State 


’ 
Journal” 

H. Preston Wolfe has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Ohio State Journal Company, publisher 
of the Columbus Ohio State Journal. He 
succeeds Robert O. Ryder, resigned. 





A “Loyalty” Sales Contest That 
Boosted Profits 15 Per Cent 


“suN any sales contest,” goes the 
dictum of many a sales man- 
ager, “be sure that the prizes are 
worth striving for—tangible re- 
wards in money or merchandise.” 
The advice holds good until some 
sales manager comes along with 
a contest in which the capital—and 
only—prize is a 20-cent package of 
cigarettes, or another sales man- 
ager stages a contest in which the 
reward for winning is just honor 
and glory. 

For example, Ray C. Hahn, di- 
rector of sales of the Fyr-Fyter 
Company, of Dayton, engineered a 
contest this year in which the sole 
incentive was company loyalty; 
and Mr. Hahn tells Printers’ 
InK: “We believe that the contest 


helped not only our April sales, but 
also our sales in May and June ; 
for we finished the first half of 
1930 with a 15 per cent net gain 
in profits over 1929.” 


Mr. Hahn adds: “When we con- 
sider that many large manufactur- 
ing concerns had a decrease in 
profits during the first six months 
of 1930, we feel that our contest 
and the sales promotion plan that 
was coupled with it were a won- 
derful help in maintaining a satis- 
factory volume of business.” 

The contest was keyed to the 
building of an addition to the Day- 
ton plant, an idea especially inter- 
esting during the present business 
situation, because in the view of 
the field force, the plant-addition 
would stand as highly material evi- 


dence of the company’s confidence 
in the future. 

The management divided Amer. 
ica into six sales districts, and to 
each district assigned a pyramid of 
forty-six “bricks.” At the end of 
the contest, the salesmen were told, 
the six pyramids, with each brick 
in each pyramid inscribed with the 
name and address of a salesman in 
the rank in which he had finished 
the contest, would be assembled on 
the desk of the company president, 
R. C. Iddings. The pyramids, of 
course, were to be miniature re- 
productions of actual brick pyra- 
mids. 

A month in advance, and through 
the medium of the company’s sales 
bulletin, the contest was announced 
to the sales force. At the same 
time, a supply of contest material 
went out to the field representa- 
tives—for each representative a 
supply of paper slips, half-toned in 
red to represent bricks, such as the 
one reproduced below. 

Every dollar’s worth of business 
turned in was to count for one 
“brick”; and, of course, the total 
of “bricks” for each man during 
the month would establish his con- 
test standing and his position on 
the “Honor Wall.” 

Sales in April—a month that, in 
the Fyr-Fyter business, just about 
equals, normally, the previous 
month—topped March by 20 per 
cent. There were other  indica- 
tions, too, of an interest on the part 
of the field representatives. They 
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’s sales ‘ : 
~«f Builder of Suburbs 


material 

resenta- HE fact that Los Angeles in one decade has jumped from 576,673 
ative a inhabitants to 1,231,830, has given rise to an impression that the 
‘oned in city’s rapid growth is due to annexations., 


1 as the 

d Los Angeles never has annexed a large adjoining city! If every 
pUSINEss annexed inhabitant were stricken from the census rolls, Los Angeles 
for one would still be the FIFTH CITY IN AMERICA and the FASTEST 
y total GROWING LARGE CITY IN THE WORLD! 

uri 
Lis = The Los Angeles Times herewith presents a map of Los Angeles’ 10-mile 
tion on radius, showing that Los Angeles is more completely “fenced in” by 

large independent municipalities, than almost any other metropolitan 

that, in city in the United States. 


bout 
: This 10-mile circle represents 18 suburban cities, which during the past 
20 per decade have grown from 67% to 2,485%, and, with the intervening 
indica- areas, contain over 400,000 population. 
he part 


The Outside this circle, but connected with Los Angeles by trolley service, 
y are more than 100 additional suburbs, towns and densely-populated 
fruit-growing districts, with more than 800,000 population. 


Of the 2,500,000 people contained within Los Angeles’ retail area one- 
half live outside Los Angeles’ city limits. 


90% of the area taken into Los Angeles in the past 30 years has consisted 
of outlying lands, annexed so that city-water might be furnished for 
agricultural ses. 17 of these annexations averaged less than 32 
inhabitants. Los Angeles’ total annexed population in 30 years amounts 
to less than 10% of the city’s 1930 population. 
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wrote unusual letters to headquar- 
ters. 

For instance, in Ohio, J. J. 
(Shorty) Bitikofer took his pen in 
hand to tell the home office : 

“Here are my first bricks; and 
I'll bet this is the first order taken 
in April. I sold this order at 
1.03 a. m., April Ist. Couldn't get 


INK Aug. 28, 1930 
the sale through before, but finally 
got it—four 1'4-quart Supers and 
three 134-gallon Instants.” 

“And,” comments Sales Director 
Hahn, “a contest that will create a 
friendly feeling among the men 
and cause them to write such let 
ters is worth a whole lot to any 
company.” 


Camel, Lucky Strike and 
Chesterfield 


JHEN critics talk about the 
cost of advertising that is 
added to the price that the con- 
sumer must pay for advertised 
goods, advertising’s friends need 
only point to the cigarette. Adver- 
tising can claim much of the credit 
for the success of the “Big Three” 
in the cigarette field—Camel, Lucky 
Strike and Chesterfield. And their 
success has enabled the manufactur- 
ers of these leading brands to sell 
their cigarettes at prices lower than 
would ever be nossible without the 
quantity sales they enjoy. 
Advertising’s part in the rise to 


greater prominence of the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Company, the 
American Tobacco Company, and 
the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany is acclaimed in the 1930 edition 


of the “Annual Review of the 
Tobacco Industry,” issued by Chas. 
D. Barney & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Of 
advertising this booklet says: 

“In commenting upon the one 
feature which has contributed more 
than any other single factor to the 
enormous growth of the cigarette 
industry—advertising—it is difficult 
to refrain from superlatives as to 


the effectiveness of the methods 
now employed by the leaders in the 
industry. The uninterrupted prog- 
ress of the ‘Big Three’ not only in 
earnings but in the prodigious totals 
which their output has now attained 
attests most eloquently to the 
efficacy of the advertising pro- 
grams‘of the respective companies. 
In recalling the early steps leading 
to the development of the present 
great consumption of cigarettes by 
women, it becomes evident that the 
handling of this very difficult 
pioneering effort was masterly. To- 
day, therefore, the cigarette in- 
dustry cannot only look forward 
to annual accretions to its ranks 
from the generations of new male 
smokers but has added the opposite 
sex to this group, while continuing 
its efforts toward those women {or 
whom smoking is still, if not among 
the taboos, at least a debatable 
question.” 

The following table, which ap- 
pears in this same booklet, show- 
ing the “net earnings available for 
dividends” of these three leading 
tobacco manufacturing companies, 
reveals the progress of three of 
our leading national advertisers 





R. J. Reynolds 

$2,916,564 
4,729,988 
8,043,678 
10,340,345 
7,042,763 
11,272,753 
10,691,294 
16,258,323 
20,479,234 
23,039,876 
23,777,716 
25,221,579 
26,249,403 
29,080,665 
30,172,564 
32,210,521 
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American Tobacco 


Liggett & Myers 
$5,391,174 
6,800,271 
6,589,05 
7,363,720 
8,154,008 


$11,635,186 
11,234,581 
12,310,375 
13,321,510 
16,621,356 
15,972,572 
15,151,155 
18,254,664 
18,968,470 
17,768,690 
20,784,869 
22,238,919 
22,499,649 
23,257,802 
25,014,434 
30,178,604 


11 969, 828 
15,289.65 
17,636,94¢ 
18,743,39 
19,408,644 
22,017,129 
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<1 HERE’S How 


’ any 


to get the greatest returns for your 
advertising dollar in Cleveland: 


ae First ask a News man for positive 
the - 
abe facts about your potential market. 
l on - ‘ 
ah (The Market Study made by Emerson B. 
tained Knight, Inc., makes them available.) 
. the 
pro- 
cian Prepare to use two newspapers. 
esent — rie 
. Z (The Knight Study proves that no one news- 
at the paper can give adequate coverage.) 
fficult 
To- 
a: Use the evening newspapers. 
ks mr rie 
a (The Knight Study shows that 434% more 
posite families read evening papers more thoroughly 
nuing than morning.) 
n for 
mong 
atable “ 
Let Media Records, A. B. C., and 

qe Common Sense point the way. 
fw (All three indicate that Cleveland is a two- 


paper city and that The News is its most 


anies, 
vital medium for efficient selling!) 


Tue CLEVELAND 


NEWS 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
National Representatives 
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ontinuously- 
FIRST I 


The Power of The Press 
in Pittsburgh 


During July 1930 The Press published 46.5% 
of the advertising appearing in all Pitts- 
burgh newspapers—40.7% more than the 
other evening and Sunday paper—127.9% 
more than the morning paper. It led in 
26 of 35 advertising classifications. From 
figures published in Media Records, Inc., 
the recognized source of reliable informa- 
tion for space buyers. 


Properly exclusive of advertising carried in national 
magazine distributed with other Sunday pana 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS -++OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 





EWSPA! 


HICAGO 
ETROIT 
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Every year since 1925, The Press has pub- 
lished more radio advertising than any 
other two Pittsburgh papers combined. 

1930 points to the perpetuation of 
this uninterrupted leadership. The 
first 7 months of this year show 110,502 
total national and local radio linage in 
The Press—a lead of 31,626—40%—over 
the other evening-Sunday Pittsburgh 
paper. 

The obvious reason why this stand- 
ing of *‘First in Pittsburgh”’ is main- 
tained by The Press is its ‘“‘Habit of 
Producing Results’”’ . .. the same reason 
that makes The Press the profitable 
medium for advertisers in every field. 


ittsburgh Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





ATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
EWSPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
HICAGO+ SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES: DALLAS 
ETROIT+ PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO + ATLANTA 








Are You a Father, Too? 


Dear Bill: — 

Nothing | can say will express my appreciation of your willing- 
ness to give my son a chance to do some newspaper work this 
summer under your supervision. | have been helping youngsters 
get started all of my life, but for the first time | fully appreciate 
just what that help means not only to the youngsters themselves 
but to their parents. 

| don't want it to be a burden. In fact, | expressly desire you 
to advise me if you find that he is more of a hindrance than a 
help. | am hoping, however, that he will be worth the attention 
you will have to give him. He is not a very good student and not 
very responsible. He surprised us all, however, when he worked 
one summer in the Jackson printing plant here, by doing a good 
job. At least the superintendent said he did, and wanted him 
back again the following summer. 

My hope is that you will have a variety of things for him to do 
such as collecting advertising copy, correcting proofs, running 
errands of all sorts, and perhaps doing some reporting along with 
it. | warn you that he doesn't write as simply and sincerely as he 
did two or three years ago. He seems now to be straining for 
effect. But | know that the rigorous blue pencil will show him how 
easy it is to kill adjectives. 

| hope you will treat him as you would a perfect stranger who 
had applied for a job. Discipline him and hold him to the line. 

| shall look forward to the opportunity to do something for you. 
But | doubt if anything | could do would reciprocate for the very 
important thing you are doing for me. 

After all, everything pales into significance when it comes to 
getting your boy started right. 


This letter appeared in 
the editorial columns of 
the August ROTARIAN. 
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The Farmer’s Real Status—with 
All the Tears Left Out 
By G. A. Nichols 


ERTAIN advertisers who have 

come to regard hard times in 
the farm belt as chronic and a 
matter of course are now disposed 
to point to existing and prospective 
crop conditions as justification for 
their luke-warm attitude toward 
the farm market. They blow hot 
or cold as the crop outlook is favor- 
able or otherwise; and now they 
are cold in an exaggerated way. 

It must be that these advertisers 
do not realize that the farmer's 
buying power, present and poten- 
tial, is really much superior to that 
of other sizable elements in the 
population. 

| am not pretending, or even in- 
ferring, that the farmer’s condition 
and the rural marketing prospect 
are 100 per cent. But they are 
much nearer that figure than in 
many other walks of life you could 
name Substantially all things and 
all people are “off” in varying de- 
grees this year owing to the indus- 
trial slump and the mischievous 
psychology which followed in its 
wake. But the farmer was and is 
less hard hit than many or most. 

Early in July, before the drought 
manifested itself, which un to this 
Writing has destroyed some 609.- 


000,000 bushels of the corn crop, 
there was considerable dismay over 
the surplus production of wheat. 
The farmers in the Northwest and 
Middle West, notably in Kansas, 
had an unusually large harvest of 
the winter variety, and prices 
skidded down to around 80 or 90 
cents per bushel. The condition 
was accentuated by the carry-over 
production from last year, to say 
nothing of the goodly number of 
millions of bushels held by the 
Federal Farm Board for price 
stabilization purposes. There was 
a potential over-production, too, in 
other crops. 

Figures supplied by the Ninth 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis indicated that in the so- 
called cash crops of that district— 
spring bread wheat, durum wheat, 
winter wheat, rye, flax and po- 
tatoes—the surplus over 1929 
would be 24.2 per cent. In feed 
crops—corn, oats, barley and tame 
hay—the indicated over-production 
was 5.9 per cent. But, despite the 
larger acreage and yield, the pro- 
jected cash value of these crops 
was $38,192,000 as against $47.5: 1,- 
000 a year ago. In other words 
the farmers in Minnesota, Montana 
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and the two Dakotas would make 
20 per cent less money this year 
than last. 

Approximately the same figures 
would apply to the other great 
farming sections of the Mississippi 
Valley. A reduction of 20 per 
cent in the cash value of farm 
products is something that cannot 
be laughed off. But many adver- 
tisers strangely overlook the fact 
that lower prices are general in 
most lines of commodities and 
that they do not apply exclusively 
to farm products. A dollar, after 
all, is only a medium of exchange 
and, in itself, is not wealth. The 
farmer (and I am speaking now 
of conditions as they existed be- 
fore the partial failure of the corn 
crop) was in line to get fewer 
dollars for what he raised this 
year, but the dollars would buy 
more. And even if commodity 
prices were the same as in 1929, 
the farmer with 80 per cent of his 
last year’s income would be far 
from the relatively negligible fac- 
tor in buying that some people 
imagine him to be. This view is 


strengthened by a study of the 
actual purchases made by the farm- 
ers of the Northwest up to June 


of this year. Their purchases of 
farm implements, to cite one in- 
stance, reached 105 per cent of the 
total bought up to June 30, 1929. 
The farmer is not buying ma- 
chinery when he is broke or nearly 
broke. 


Buying Power Little Affected 


With the development of the 
drought and its blighting effect 
upon the corn yield, the situation 
changed to one in which the farm- 
er’s 1930 income, at least from a 
standpoint of buying power at 
present prices, would be close to 
last year’s—possibly higher. One 
hot July day on the Chicago Board 
of Trade corn shot up to more 
than $1 a bushel and wheat, not- 
withstanding the millions of sur- 
plus bushels, showed a disposition 
to travel upward also. Since then 
quotations have fluctuated, a few 
cents up and a few cents down, but 
corn prices are relatively high and 
may go higher. Moreover, there 
will be no surplus of wheat ; 
farmers in Kansas and elsewhere, 
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on account of the inevitable scarc- 
ity of corn, are quietly and in a 
businesslike way proceeding to feed 
more than 100,000,000 bushels of it 
to their stock. A hungry hog likes 
wheat and will rapidly accumulate 
fat upon it; so does and will a beef 
animal. Secretary Hyde is telling 
the farmers that at present prices, 
wheat on account of its superior 
protein content, is really a more 
economical feeding material than 
corn. 

Thus does nature, in her whimsi- 
calities and changeable moods, tend 
to even things up. There is too 
much wheat this year and not 
enough corn. Animals will be fat- 
tened just the same. If it were not 
for the presence of this wheat sur- 
plus, high-priced corn, being essen- 
tially a feed and not a cash crop, 
would make something of a prob- 
lem for the farmer; feeders would 
be at greater expense in fattening 
their animals. But the wheat is 
going a long way toward neutral- 
izing the penalty which higher- 
priced corn would ordinarily exact 
in this direction. And, even if it 
didn’t, more expensive feeding 
would necessarily be reflected in 
higher livestock prices. 

It is ingenuous, to say the least, 
for one to assume or imagine that 
the condition brought on by this 
drought is necessarily better for 
the country as a whole than would 
have obtained had nature been as 
generous to corn as to wheat. 
There are many important elements 
to be considered in connection with 
a partial failure of the corn crop 
—such as the effect on the coun- 
try’s export trade, the reduction of 
railroad traffic and the reaction on 
a number of important industries. 
But we are talking about the 
farmer here and of what he will 
receive from his year’s work. The 
actual dollars and cents outcome to 
the farmer is still somewhat prob- 
lematical; but, if previous experi- 
ences of the kind are to be taken 
as a criterion, he will have com- 
paratively little to worrv about. 

In 1894, according to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
production in three crops decreased 
21 per cent, and the total income 
to the farmer that year dropped 
only 1% per cent. In 1901 crop 
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B 8,092,328 
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production fell 35 per cent, but the 
value of the whole raised 9 per 
cent above the total yield of 1900. 
At the time these words are writ- 
ten the 1930 corn crop—notably in 
Illinois and Iowa, the two main 
corn producing States—was off 
approximately 18 per cent, last 
year’s yield for the whole country 
being some 2,800,000,000 bushels 
against an estimated cron of 2,212,- 
000,000 bushels this year. The corn 
crop, generally speaking, is “made” 
by August 15. The drought, in 
other words, has done its worst to 
corn. The only thing that could 
happen now would be an abnor- 
mally early frost which would 
hamper the ripening process. 

How about the drought situa- 
tion in several Central Western and 
Southern States, which caused 
President Hoover to call the Gov- 
ernors in a conference to talk 
about relief measures? 

An analysis of the incomplete 
reports submitted to the President 
at that conference shows that 
there is no danger of a national 
famine in food for human beings 
and livestock. The winter wheat 
was harvested before the drought 
began and the surplus wheat on 
hand will more than neutralize the 
deficiency caused by the drought’s 
effect on the summer wheat crop. 
Hay and grain will take care of 
the nation’s livestock; vegetables 
which are canned for national con- 
sumption are either produced out- 
side the drought area, or the 
winter crops have not yet been 
planted in the South. 

Within the drought region it- 
self—taking in some 220 counties 
—there are many persons who have 
suffered serious losses in garden 
truck, livestock feed, and pastur- 
age. Some of them will need seed, 
food and feed and possibly finan- 
cial help. To extend this assistance 
the various States _ involved 
at the instance of the President, 
have set up agencies to co-operate 
with the Federal Government. The 
railroads have reduced rates 50 per 
cent, so as to enable the economical 
transportation of animals to the 
sources of feed, or vice versa. The 
relatively few farmers who are 
“up against it” financially because 
of a stoppage of income will be 


-a rather 
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given emergency employment on 
Government road-making projects 

The latter effect of this drought, 
however, +is local and individual 
rather than national—much like the 
Mississippi river flood disaster. It 
has had such a spectacular sett ing 
and so much publicity that there is 
general disposition to 
over-estimate its undeniably seri- 
ous aspects. It is going to reduce 
the nation’s farm income for this 
year only relatively little. 

Agriculture has been injured 
the drought and the business de 
pression, yes; but its gross income 
is not going to be much, if any, 
lower than last year. 

All this ought to mean something 
to business in general—despite the 
growing impression that the farm 
er’s ups and downs do not affect 
the country’s financial set-up as 
they formerly were recognized as 
doing. Specie resumption, half a 
century ago, was made possible 
through a great wheat crop when 
other harvests failed. The famous 
trade revival of 1897 came from 
similar causes. 

If the farmer is prosperous, the 
effect is going to be extended to 
the whole country—just as much 
now as then. The fact that some 
complications have been forced into 
the farm picture this year should 
not prevent advertisers from view- 
ing that picture sanely. 

The farmer might be better off 
and the country as a whole would 
benefit accordingly. But there is 
not enough’ difference in his condi- 
tion as compared with last year 
make a fuss about. The farmer is 
eating and the farmer is buying 


Scripps-Howard Advances 
J. G. Lewis 


x Lewis has been appoint 
Eastern manager of the national adve 
tising department of the Scripps-Howard 


James G. 


who has beer 
1929, suc 
resigned 


Newspapers. Mr. Lewis, 
with the department since 
ceeds Charles J. Feldmann, 


7 Armstrong Appointed by 
San Francisco “Examiner” 


Dale Armstrong, formerly promotion 
manager of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
and, before that, assistant promotior 
manager of the Los Angeles Beomian 
has been appointed classified promotion 
manager of the San Francisco Examiner 
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The sheer weight of power and atthority 
against mere numbers. 


There are only a few major executives with 
final authority in any business; they are 
mighty hard to reach — most important 
to reach. 


When you’re selling to the business mar- 
ket—when you’re out to reach the top- 
kicks of business — doctors, dentists, 
movie stars, artists, teachers, authors, 
druggists, and hay merchants don’t count. 
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"Iblay these? 


For the first time you can now reach the 
“aces”? of American business without ex- 
cessive waste through The Business Week. 


Two questions you will probably want to 
ask us—‘**‘Have you got ’em?’’—‘*Do they 
read it?’’ 


We'll be glad to put the cards on the 
table any time you’ll call us. 


THE BUSINESS WEEK 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, lac. 
Teath Avenue and 36th Street, New York 
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IS GREATEST IN CINCINNATI 
THROUGH 


THE TIMES-STAR 


EvERY ADVERTISER wants action— 
definite, tangible, and immediate 
results from his selling effort. The 
problem is in getting the ball rolling 
—in establishing momentum. 

The Times-Star through its 22 years 
of lineage leadership and its con- 
stantly growing volume of lineage 
has attained a “‘selling momentum” 
unparalleled by any other Cincinnati 
paper. 

The dynamic velocity of the Times- 
Star's sales momentum means the dif- 
ference between mediocre results and 
a successful sales campaign to your 
selling effort in Cincinnati. 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


“THE KEY QFOS THE City’ 


Eastern Representative: <4 4 : Western Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH wo wa ia | KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 E. 42nd St. - , " 333 North Michigan Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. \ i Chicago, Illinois 
~— A 
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An Industrial Advertiser Molds the 
Thought of an Industry 


How the International Nickel Company, Advertising Monel Metal, Is 
Influencing Thinking in the Power Field 


By Arthur H. Little 


ATHER often it has been said 
that advertising molds public 
opinion. The generalization can 
scarcely be denied; for its truth is 
being demonstrated, constantly, in 
the experience of advertisers. 
For example, we consider 
here an interesting instance 
in which advertising has in- 
fluenced the thinking of the 


tues. It came into use as a mate- 
rial for plating; but the plating 
consumption was—and is—com- 
paratively small. It was zs an 
alloy, as an admixture that would 
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leaders of an industry. 

Also we consider, inci- 
dentally, the manner in 
which an industrial adver- 
tiser has dealt with some of 
the problems that confront 
all advertisers, and, in nar- 
ticular with the methods of 
a manufacturer who, in the 
industrial field, seeks to sell, 
not a finished product, but a 
material. 

The background is the 


Material Selection All-lmportant 


in Modern Pump Governors 
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story of a commodity that, 





thanks to research in the 
laboratory and in the mar- 
kets of the world, has grown 
from a product of minor 
significance to one whose 
possibilities for expansion in 
use are, seemingly, limitless ; 
for they extend into all de- 
partments of industry. 

The commodity is nickel, 


Monel Metal—the 3rd Essential 
in Copes Pump Governors 


Newdiess co add che performance of wetal pace in Cope: equipment 





THE INTERNATIONAL WICKEL COMPANY, INC . 67 WALL STREET WEW TORK © ¥ 





the product of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, 
Incorporated. 

\lthough nickel is ancient 
—having been used by those in- 
ventors of the idea of discovery, 
the Chinese—its developed use is as 
recent as the developed use of 
aluminum. Until comparatively 
recent times, when metallurgists 
learned how to separate it, more 
easily, from copper, it was, in fact, 
a virtual nuisance, an adulterant in 
ores that, but for its presence, 
would have yielded copper fairly 
pure 

A major impetus came when it 
was discovered that nickel was 
blessed with certain intrinsic vir- 


International Nickel’s Advertising Is Designed 
to Make the Power Industry Material Conscious 


change and improve the properties 
of such commodities as steel, that 
nickel began to come into its own. 

In Canada, there had been dis- 
covered a brand-new metal—an 
alloy consisting. oddly enough, of 
a union of nickel with its natural 
companion, copper—that possessed 
properties of its own. It was 
christened Monel. 

Tests revealed that Monel would 
resist corrosion. It was tough— 
tougher than steel. In _ services 
where other metals either would 
fracture under strain, or rust into 
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pits or scale, Monel actually seemed 
to thrive and improve. Monel was 
the property of its discoverer, the 
International Nickel “Company, 
which today is still its exclusive 
producer. The International mines 
it, smelts it, refines it, rolls it— 
for the buyers of sheets—and 
markets it. Thus, so far as the 
International is concerned, the com- 
modity remains, not a finished 
product, but a material, to be sold 
to manufacturers who will fabri- 
cate it into products to be sold, 
either to industrial users, or to the 
ety consuming general pub- 
ic. 

In industry, the commodity’s uses 
range widely. It goes into a multi- 
tude of branches and divisions. We 
are concerned here, however, with 
the philosophy and the method that 
have attended its advertising in the 
field of power, the division or de- 
partment of industry that is con- 
cerned with prime movers. 

From an advertiser’s standpoint, 
the field is about as hard-boiled 
and brass-tacky an audience—and 
a market—as a diligent seeker 
could find anywhere. It is an audi- 
ence composed of technical men, 
men of the type who want to know 
wherein and why. They are men 
who incline to file away industrial 
advertising—if it impresses them— 
just as a purchasing agent files 
away catalogs and technical de- 
scriptions and specifications. They 
are men who, quite literally, look 
upon advertising as a source of 
information touching on their_ re- 
spective, technical tasks. 

To reach these men, and to sup- 
ply them with information, many 
an industrial advertiser strips his 
advertising to its elementary essen- 
tials. He talks as a technician, 
presenting lumps of facts and fig- 
ures. 

To the International Nickel 
Company it has seemed, however, 
that even these men were human; 
and that they could be interested 
in and perhaps even attracted by 
informative advertising, even if 
that advertising should take on, in 
appearance, some of the charac- 
teristics of consumer advertising. 

In the power field, the company’s 
advertising has explained the vir- 
tues of Monel Metal in power 
equipment. It has cited the in- 
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stances of manufacturers who use 


it. 

With the coming of 1930, the 
advertising philosophy underwent a 
change, a new placemert of em- 
phasis. 

It was decided that, more closely 
than ever before, this year’s adver- 
tising should key itself to the 
thought that the three essentials of 
successful power-plant equipment 
are: 

1—Design ; 

2—Workmanship ; and 

3—Materials. 

In the mind of any man who 
would follow through the thought, 
the third of the three must come 
first. 

International’s advertising, it was 
determined, would make the power 
industry—and there is no other 
word for the objective—material- 
conscious. 

To that end, the company sought 
the opinions of some of the indus- 
try’s men. f each of these it 
asked the question: “What is your 
opinion of the relationship among 
design, workmanship and material 
—not our material, but any ma- 
terial ?” 

The opinions were to be pre- 
sented, serially, as “editorials” in 
Monel Metal advertising to the 
power trade. To frame them, there 
was devised a sort of masthead, 
headed “Equipment Essentials,” 
under which, imprinted against 
shadow illustrations of a pair of 
dividers, a pair of calipers, and 
the ends of a stack of metal stock, 
were the words, “Design,” “Work- 
manship,” and “Materials.” 

The lead-off message was an ac- 
tual editofial that had been written 
by Fred R. Low, past president of 
the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers and editor emeritus 
of Power. In his brief essay, Mr. 
Low compared the power plant of 
today with that of years ago, par- 
ticularly in the quality and fitness 
of appurtenances and materials. He 
pointed to the “constant urge for 
improvement.” “A maker of some 
appliance or supply seeks better 
material, better design, better 
workmanship and manufacturing 
methods.” And why? Whatever 
the motive, whether to “make his 
product last longer and reduce his 
income from renewals,” or to back 
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Editorial Background ALONE 
Doesn't Make a Magazine 


But,Editorial Background is 


ONE reason for the success 
of NATION'S BUSINESS 


As official publication of The Cham- 
berofCommerceoftheUnitedStates, 
Nation’s Business draws on leading 
meninall linesofbusinessforauthori- 
tative, forward-looking, informative 
and interesting editorial material. 


For instance « « « 


Contributors to the September issue 
include the presidentof a steel com- 
pany, 4 department store president, 
two bankers, a Department of Com- 
merce chief, a hardware manufac- 
turer, an assistant to the Attorney 
General, a trade association execu- 
tive, a director of municipal chari- 
ties and a motor service proprietor. 


A list typical of the broad back- 
ground on which Nation’s Business 
builds its editorial content. 


NATION’S BUSINESS + Washington * DC 


- 
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- competitors off the map, or to 

neet the challenge of technical 
- \blems, or to satisfy his sense of 
craftsmanship, or to render service 
by doing well his task, “the oper- 
ator of the power plant,” Mr. Low 
wrote, “is the beneficiary.” 

To which the Monel Metal copy 
added: 

. and the 3rd Essential comes 

first! 

For guidance in choosing power 
plant equipment, go to the leaders 
f the industry—manufacturers who 
invariably select the best available 
material. 

Observe how they stress the im- 
portance of the 3rd Essential—Mate- 
rial—in pre-estimating the fitness 
and performance of every piece of 
equipment. For they know from 
practical experience that modern 
power service, with its extremes of 
temperature and pressures, demands 
material that provides an extra mar- 
gin of dependability. 

To secure this plus value, they 
naturally specify material (the 3rd 
Essential) that best combines uncom- 
mon toughness and strength with 
greatest resistance to the destructive 
effects of high velocity steam and 
the corrosive attacks of salt and 
acid-waters. 

For only where a time- a+ ye ny ma- 
terial is employed to fortify the vital 
parts of high-duty equipment can 
there be a definite assurance of un- 
interrupted, low-cost service that 
present-day conditions compel. 


There, it will be observed, is 
copy that seeks to sell, directly, 
nothing at all. Nowhere on the 
page was there a line of type urg- 
ing power-plant men to specify 
Monel Metal. The nearest ap- 
proach to a selling urge was the 
invitation, “Send for new book- 
let, ‘Modern Power Plant Equip- 
ment.’ ” 

Not until the second advertise- 
ment in the series—a page led-off 
with an “editorial” by V. V. Veen- 
schoten, vice-president and chief 
engineer of the Northern Equip- 
ment Company—did the Monel ad- 
vertising so much as cite a specific 
Monel-made product. Mr. Veen- 
schoten’s message called attention 
to the present-day increase in de- 
mand for power. The power plant, 
he wrote, has “evolved into a highly 
organized institution in which all 
equipment is obliged to shoulder a 
triple responsibility—increased effi- 
ciency and greater output, with 
dependable, wear- surviving ser- 
vice.” Mr. Veenschoten cited high 
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duty pump governors, and valve 
fittings. “Here,” he wrote, “the 
meticulous selection’ of life-long 
materials is positively essential to 
flawless performance.” 

This advertisement presented an 
illustration, a cut-away picture of 
a Copes Type D S pump governor, 
made by Mr. Veenschoten’s com- 
pany. ~The Monel Metal copy 
commented as follows: 


Monel Metal—the 3rd Essential 
in Copes Pump Governors. 

Needless to add, the performance 
of vital parts in Copes equipment is 
insured by the use of Monel Metal. 
In this modern material, the North- 
ern Equipment Company has found 
the ideal combination of properties 
that afford an operati economy 
—enduring toughness rm | strength, 
extraordinary resistance to erosion, 
and absolute immunity to rust. 

You can be sure of securing — 
these advantages and many ot 
by specifying Monel Metal for the 
3rd Essential in your next installa- 


tion 
Send for booklet, ‘Modern Power 
Plant Equipment.” 


The third advertisement in the 
series began with an “editorial” by 
the engineering department of 
Warren Webster & Company, and 
included an illustration of a Web- 
ster steam trap, which linked to the 
copy comment that “it is natural 
that Warren Webster & Company 
should use Monel Metal as the 3rd 
Essential for diaphragms, valve 
seats and points, cap screws, studs 
and shafting.” 

And so on throughout the year, 
an “editorial” in each advertise- 
ment—a brief discussion of the im- 
portance of materials—and a re- 
iteration in the copy of the specific 
importance and wisdom of the “3rd 
Essential—Monel Metal.” : 

Each of the advertisements is 
numbered with a boxed label of 
type; thus: “This is Number so- 
and-so in a series of editorials in 
which leading figures of the power 
industry stress the importance of 
Material—the 3rd Essential in 
modern power plant equipment.” 

And all this to what effect? To 
measure the selling effect of this 
type of advertising is, quite ob- 
viously, highly difficult. The Inter- 
national Nickel Company sells 
Monel Metal in many markets; | 
and, although the product’s sales 
for the first six months of this 
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year were uncommonly favorable, 
it would be inequitable to credit the 
condition to a specific showing in 
any specialized field. 

The true effect of the power- 
field advertising is to be measured, 
rather, by another standard—by a 
standard constituted of whatever 
details of evidence would point to 
changing thought within that field 
International’s observers are find- 
ing evidence constantly. Much of 
that evidence consists of word-of- 
mouth comment within the trade. 
And much of it is presented in 
black-and-white form in the trade 
press. 

Other advertisers, not only the 
makers of products competitive 
to Monel Metal, but manufacturers 
of non-competing products, are 
talking and stressing materials. Of 
these, at least one has come out 
openly, with the same three points 
of the International’s three-point 
theme: 1—Design; 2—Workman- 
ship; and 3—Material. 

Rather than resenting what 
might seem to be mere adoption of 
an advertising idea, International 
welcomes the trend. For it typi- 
fies and expresses precisely what 
the company’s advertising has 
sought to bring about—a molding 
of opinion. 


Coty Launches Biggest 
Newspaper Campaign 


Beginning .this month Coty, Inc., 
New York, perfumes, is running a 
special advertising campaign using 197 
newspapers throughout the United States. 
The campaign is to run for five months 
and will be in addition to the regular 
Coty schedule appearing in magazines 
and rotogravure sections of fifty-three 
newspapers. If, after sixty days, the 
results of the special campaign warrant 
it, it is stated, other newspapers ‘will 
be added to the present list. The cam- 
paign will cover forty- three States and 
the District of Columbia. 

“In spite of the apparent present 
conditions, our policy | , will call for 
considerable expansion,” says E. 
Levy, chairman of =, board of the 
Coty company, in authorizing the addi- 
tional campaign. ‘This is not the time 
to sell the country short—to add in 
any way to the general nervousness.” 

“We firmly believe in the basic 
soundness of American business,” he 
states further. “For the betterment of 
general conditions, for the benefit of our 

ers and distributors and of our- 
selves, it is our judgment that even 
stronger, more intensive business-creat- 
ing efforts should be made at this time.” 
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National Advertisers to Meet 
at Washington 


The Association of National Adver- 
tisers will hold its annual meeting at 
the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., on November 10, 11 and 1 
Stuart Peabody, gener advertising 
manager of the Borden Company, Inc., 
New York, is chairman of the program 
committee. W. A. Grove, manager of 
advertising and sales promotion of the 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company, Chicago, is associate chair- 


man. 
Other members of the 
mittee are: A. N. Cook, Bigelow San. 
ford Carpet Company, Inc.; E. 
Gouedy, The Eagle-Picher Lead e 
pahy; John M. Holmes, A. G. Spalding 
& Brothers; Hal Johnson, The Wahi 
Company; Arthur Kane, The House of 
Tre-Jur, Inc.; Cliff Knoble, Chrysler 
Corporation; Leon S. La Porte, Foster- 
Milburn Company; John W. Longnecker, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company; 
Edwin B. Loveland, Stanco, Inc.; R 
M. Macdonald, Bradley Knitting Com- 
pany; L. Marshall, RCA Victor 
Company, Inc.; Walter S. Rowe, T! 
Estate Stove Company; Stanley P. 
Seward, The White Company; Charles 
W. Staudinger, Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
Dr. M. W. Tapley, E. R. Squibb & 
Sons; William W. Tomlinson, Scott 
Paper Company, and R. L. Twitchell, 


fogram con 


Carnegie Steel Company. 


J. P. Yoder with Chatham 
Phenix National Bank 


J. P. Yoder is now director of pub- 
licity, with supervision of advertising, 
of the Chatham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company, New York. He 
was recently publicity and public re- 
lations representative of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company and 
connected with Paris & Peart, New 
York advertising agency. Mr. Yoder 
was also formerly director of advertising 
and publicity for the City of Miami 
and, at one time, was secretary of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


To Handle Radio Campaign 
for National Surety 


The National Surety Company, New 
York, has appointed Hommann, Tarcher 
& Sheldon, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct a special radio broad- 
casting campaign which will feature 
dramatizations in detective story form 
of actual cases from the company’s 
files. The series will begin on Sep- 
tember 3. 


“Farm & Home” to Merge 
with “The Nor’-West Farmer” 


Farm & Home, Vancouver, B. C., 
will be consolidated with The Nor’: 
West Farmer, Winnipeg, Man., effective 
January 1, 1931. Both of these farm 


journals are published semi-monthly. 
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The Washington (D.C.) Market 
Is Like One Big Family 


Conditions surrounding the Washington (D. C.) Mar- 
ket, comprising the National Capital and a 25-mile radius 
into Maryland and Virginia, are unique. 


It is like one big family, with a community of interests, 
looking to Washington City as its source of supply; de- 
pending upon it as its principal source of income; and 
interested in a very intimate sense in its activities and 
resources. 


A market with highly attractive possibilities because 
of its continuous prosperity, with conspicuous immunity 
from industrial vicissitudes ; and notably economical pro- 
motion by reason of THE STAR’S complete home-de- 
livered coverage—EVENING and SUNDAY. 


The Washington Newspaper Reader Survey 
just completed by the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies is full of interesting 
and convincing facts concerning this market. 


Che Evening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Member Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll The 100,000 Group J. E. Lutz 
110 E. 42nd Street of American Cities Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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15 MILES ADD 0” 


Municipal Boston is credited with a little less than 800 
population by the 1920 census. But, within a radius of fifte 
miles from City Hall are nearly two million people. Cambridg 
reached by subway in eight minutes, Brookline, the Newtoy 
Somerville, Malden, and other large centers of population are 
an integral part of the Metropoli- 

tan system, although each retains 

its civic entity. Stretch the radius 

15 miles more and another million 

is added. 


Here is what Business Boston 
offers to the advertiser within the 
30-mile area: 


19 cities over 25,000 population 
23 cities over 10,000 — 25,000 
28 towns of 5,000 — 10,000 
20 towns of 2,500 — 5,000 


40 towns under 2,500 


This population of 3,000,000 peo- 
ple is prosperous and responsive 
to well-planned and well-executed 


advertising. They are liberal buy- Advertising Representative: My... 


ers and prefer the merchandise GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. BBhas been firs 
250 Park Ave. New York, N.Y Bibng, inciy adn 

made known to them through con- 914 Peoples Gas Building bile and p 
Chicago, Il. mong Be ste 


sistent advertising. 


BOSTON HERD 
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) OTHER MILLION 


oston differs, however, from other cities in one respect—its 
ople are divided into two separate and distinct groups through 
e influences of tradition, sentiment, heredity and environment. 
his division is made quite apparent through a comparison of 
oston’s major daily newspapers. 


The Herald-Traveler differs from 
its three contemporaries in almost 
every respect. In its editorial pol- 
icy, in its method of display and 
manner of news presentation it 
shows its allegiance to one of the 
two population groups. Carrying, 
as it does the largest total of ad- 
vertising lineage of any Boston 
daily, indicates the ‘greater buying 
ability of Herald-Traveler readers 
and shows that advertisers, na- 
tional as well as local, consider 
them preferred prospects. Three 
other papers serve the other group. 


To cover Business Boston thor- 
oughly is not difficult. It is neces- 
sary only to remember the divided 
status of its people. The advertis- 
ing columns of the Herald-Traveler 
must be used to reach the impor- 
For eight vears the Herald- Traveler . 
: us been fiat in National Advertis tant group, while one of the other 
ing, including a. nancial, automo- 
ding bile and publication advertising papers can be used to appeal to 
mong Boston daily papers. 
most of the other. 


END-TRAVELER 


tative 
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New England's Second Largest Market 





Rhode Island 


Resources a 


These 
1, 19 
“Here 


The total resources of all Rhode Island banks Card 


for the year ending June 30, 1930, were Tesi 
$596,846,491. This represents an increase of ty, 


$12,441,418 over the previous year. agenc; 


Savings deposits in all Rhode Island banks for W - 
the year ending June 30, 1930, amounted to angle \ 


probabl 


$345,430,472.87. While the savings for 1930 I 
were below 1929, they are ahead of the 1928 had to 
savings account figures. ye 
“Wine, 


or evel 
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The Evening Bulletin | f° 
possesse 

with a circulation of more than 128,000 net a 
. . ° y dey 
paid, offer advertisers an excellent opportunity of the 
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duct n 
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Representatives: Ee i 
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The Triple Test for an Agency 
Production Man 


Another Application of the Triangular Theorem in Advertising 


By Francis Juraschek 


President, Freystadt-Juraschek, Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


[Eprrortan Nore: Mr. Juraschek 
has evolved a theory that every re- 
lation in advertising is triangular. 
In two previous articles he showed 
how this rule of three may be ap- 
plied to media selection and testing 
applicants for advertising jobs. 
These articles appeared in the May 
1, 1930, issue of Printers’ Ink, 
“Here’s Another Publication Score 
Card for Space Buyers,”” and the 
June 19 issue, “A Sccre Card for 
Testing Applicants for Advertising 
Jobs.” 

In this article he applies his tri- 
angular theorem to the advertising 
agency production man.] 


JHEN a certain old Greek 
philosopher said that the tri- 
angle was the basis of all life, he 
probably never knew what an ad- 
vertising agency production man 
had to deal with every day. Nev- 
ertheless, he struck the nail on the 
head. He probably had in mind a 
“Wine, woman and song” complex 
or even the problems of Adam, 
Eve and Lilith, yet whatever the 
Euclidean theorem in mind, it ap- 
plies to our subject here and now 
equally with the Hellenic orgies of 
yesteryear. 

Your born-to-the-manner pro- 
duction man has a threefold char- 
acter, no more and no less. If he 
possesses less than three certain 
characteristics, rather pronounc- 
edly developed, he is not a diamond 
of the first water. And if he, 
conversely, makes any serious at- 
tempt to enlarge his character by 
acquiring other equally developed 
traits, you may have a good pro- 
duction man in captivity, but he 
won't be either good or in captiv- 
ity very long. 

_For there are just three quali- 
tes that count in his daily work, 
and only three. Having these, and 
no ambition to add others, he is 
divinely fitted for his appointed 
tasks. Lacking any one of the 
three, he is inept; and having any- 
thing more than the three, he is, 
or will be, dissatisfied. 
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Not to make a cross-word puz- 
zle out of this little essay, let us 
write down the key to the mystery 
now, so that you can follow out 
the clues with rather more under- 
standing than S. S. Van Dine per- 
mits his readers. Here they are: 

1. A mathematical mind. 

2. An adjustable attitude. 

3. An equable temper. 

Discussing these points in order 
of importance, we approach this 
quizzical problem by way of 

1. A mathematical mind: Have 
you ever watched an astronomer 
calculate the position of a star 
two years, eight months, seventeen 
days, five hours and sixteen min- 
utes later? He’s doing the same 
thing, with more certain data, that 
the production man is required to 
do every day of the year. His cal- 
culations are seldom less abstruse, 
his results are required to be only 
measurably more exact, than the 
production man trying to meet 
three closing dates at once. 

Watch the poor slave in an 
agency. Here’s a‘layout, much be- 
penciled. There’s a drawing, 
beautiful in its pristine freshness. 
Here’s a piece of typewritten copy, 
and there’s a note from the con- 
tact man regarding the inclusion 
of a slogan, a signature slug, a 
picture of the factory, and a sixty- 
five word caption, all accidentally 
omitted from the layout. These 
are the raw—very raw—elements 
of an advertisement. All our 
production man has to do is to 
produce! 

Talk about your rubber type! 
And your creative faculties! And 
your sense of law and order! We 
begin to appreciate how right was 
Bertrand Russell when he said 
that the mathematician is the high- 
est type of artist, since he creates 
values out of that which has no 
real meaning whatsoever. 

Our production man may not 
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have the slightest conception of 
the meaning of “the summation of 
all integrated values of cosine A,” 
but he has a much more practical 
knowledge of plane geometry. 
And his importance in his own 
field is directly proportional to the 
speed with which he engineers his 
raw elements into a finished, ac- 
ceptable plate. Don’t under-esti- 
mate his mathematical proficiency ! 
You can’t reduce it all to the slide 
rule. 

2. An adjustable attitude: Con- 
sider the matter of environment, as 
Dr. John Watson says when lec- 
turing on Behaviorism. Three 
telephones and a pot of paste, a 
couple of type books, shears and 
a ruler, a table top absolutely lit- 
tered with proofs and copy, and 
any number of already filled 
wastebaskets. That’s what you 
see. What you don’t see is of 
greater importance. The jimmy 
chart and the telephones are only 
the spurs; back of them lie late 
copy, engraving plants closed on 
Saturday, last minute revisions by 
the client, and tearful pleas for 
releases by publication make-up 
men. Jimmy, the production man, 
isn’t exactly singing at his tasks, 
but he has a smile for the printing 
salesman who is trying to break in, 
a smile for the contact man who 
wants to know who in hades 
butchered that “last ad in the 
Evening Bugle, and still another 
smile when the ghost walks in 
with his pitifully inadequate pay 
envelope. 

Elasticity, and a ready come- 
back, a lot of stuff on the ball, but 
no breakdown if the ball should 
not rebound according to expecta- 
tions—that’s the nature of the ad- 
justable attitude your true produc- 
tion man must take toward -his 
work, (Yes, I knew such a man 
once, but he died.) 

And finally, 3. An equable tem- 
per: Well, of course, you say, 
that’s included in the last point. 
True, but it is worth stressing by 
itself. Many an agency gets to 
first base or falls flat on the 
quality of intelligent, cheerful 
super-service rendered it by art- 
ists, engravers, electrotypers, com- 
positors and publication make-up 
departments. Did you ever stop to 
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consider that your production man 
is your contact with these ser- 
vices? And that he can make or 
break you by his ability to get 
along with them to the point where 
you get the breaks, when breaks 
are to be had? There’s more 
truth than poetry in this. It’s all 
a matter of the temper—or shall 
we say, lack of temper ?—dis- 
played by little old Jimmy at his 
littered table. 

I know of several important ac- 
counts lost, in spite of excellent 
contact between agency and client, 
because of disagreeable contact be- 
tween agency and service organi- 
zations. You remember the old 
telephone slogan, “It’s the voice 
with the smile that wins?” Who 
needs that voice more than an 
agency production man? 

Scores of would-be production 
men (some with long records of 
experience) have asked me for 
jobs. And as the years go by it is 
probable that scores more will 
apply. I’ve only three tests to 
judge them by—the mathematical 
mind, the adjustable attitude, and 
the equable temper. You might 
apply other tests, and judge the 
applicants by diverse standards, as 
experience may dictate, but I'm 
satisfied that a production man is 
going to be a real find if he meets 
my Rule of Three completely. 


Caterpillar Tractor to Transfer 
Advertising Department 


The Caterpillar Tractor Company will 


transfer its advertising department from 
its San Leandro, Calif., branch to its 
Peoria, Iil., plant, beginning September 
1. The Peoria plant will be made the 
executive headquarters as well as the 
tractor manufacturing center of the cor- 
poration. 


Appoints William H. Denney 
Company 
The Edwin Cigar Company, New 
York, has appointed the William H 
Denney Company, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver: 
tising account. 


Opens Philadelphia Office 


The Burton-Nelson Company, New 
York advertising agency, has opened 4 
branch office at 1015 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. Nelson R. Bernstein, one 
of the members of the firm, will be 
charge of the new office. 
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BuUNDSCHO’s reputation for 
excellent typography is based 
not merely on the fact that 
our customers expect super- 
lative work of us,‘but also 
that we just naturally get a 
big kick out of doing a job 
for all it’s worth. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Add “Experimental” to Your 
Advertising Budget 


\n “Experimental Fund”’—Added to Your Budget for “Preparation 
Costs”—Is Sound Insurance and Often Much More Than Insurance 


By Aesop Glim 


A Fie a number of years of 
£1 supposedly successful adver- 
tising, a dentifrice manufacturer 
and his advertising agency sud- 
denly discovered that people would 
rather have “pretty” teeth than 
any other kind—such as white, 
clean or pearly. They found that 
any advertisement in which the 
headline talked about “pretty 
teeth” would outpull any other 
kind. Since the advertisements all 
carried coupons for sampling, there 
was very little doubt in the matter. 
Don’t quote Aesop Glim too lit- 
erally on this story. It is true, but 
it is also more than five years old. 
In the meantime, the public may 
have established a marked prefer- 
ence for some other kind of teeth. 
(I haven’t written any dentifrice 
copy recently and know absolutely 
nothing about the public’s present 
tastes in the line of teeth.) But 
the principle which your Old 
Fundamentalist is trying to im- 
press upon you is: (1) There is 
today some particular kind of 
teeth which the majority of the 
devouring public wants; (2) you 
don’t have to waste months and 
millions to find out what it is. 
With a little intelligent experi- 
menting, you can find out in a few 
weeks for a few hundred dollars. 
And then, knowing what kind of 
teeth they want, you can promise 
them that kind. Whereupon, your 
advertising will deliver many times 
enough extra coupons to justify 
the experimental weeks and the 
experimental hundreds. 
Se eB 
\nother old (and true) story, 
which has a bearing on this sub- 
ject, has to do with a manufac- 
r of a cosmetic. It took him 
quite a time—several years and 
several hundred thousand dollars 
—to learn that the most cffective 
headlines he could use said, in es- 
sence, “Don’t do thus and so!” In 


other wc -ds, instead of promising 
or discussing beauty, health or 
charm (the positive results of 
using this preparation), his best 
bet proved to be direct, negative 
attacks on existing habits. Once 
he had discovered this fact—and 
patterned his copy accordingly— 
his advertising showed a marked 
increase in pulling power. 

Why didn’t he make the dis- 
covery sooner? 

* * 

And one more story—this time 
on the other side—concerns the 
advertiser of a shaving article. It 
was distinctly economical to use; 
a shaver might save as much as 
$9 per year. The advertiser was 
greatly tempted to use Economy 
as the introductory theme for his 
forthcoming campaign. But, by 
some unpredictable miracle, he de- 
cided to find out whether men 
were really interested in shaving 
economy. 

And to his great surprise, he 
found that men wanted “smooth” 
shaves, “clean” shaves, “comfort- 
able” shaves and even “quick” 
shaves—but hadn’t the slightest in- 
terest in saving money on their 
shaves. - With the Economy ap- 
peal, his advertising would have 
shown no traceable results; it 
would have been nothing more 
than name publicity. 

His decision to find out—in ad- 
vance—to know instead of to guess 
—saved him a lot of money. And 
with that money he was able to 
buy extra results. 


It is my firm belief that an Ex- 
perimental Fund should be a rec- 
ognized, fixed and indispensable fea- 
ture of every advertising budget. 
The budgeting should include suf- 
ficient money—and sufficient time 
—to experiment with the copy ap- 
peal, the headlines, the layout, the 
artwork, the coupons (if any) and 
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the sizes for the space units. (We 
will assume that the product, its 
prices and packaging are “right’’). 

For almost any product to be 
advertised, there is one most effec- 
tive style, technique, method or 
size—of copy, headline, layout, art- 
work, typography and space unit. 
The effort to discover the “one 
most effective” way will always be 
repaid—even though you don’t get 
all the way to Utopia. The faith 
or hope which sets up an Experi- 
mental Fund will invariably have 
its justification sooner or later—to 
the satisfaction of even the most 
skeptical treasurer. 

But we will grant that it re- 
quires faith or hope. And, of 
course, experimenting takes en- 
ergy. Wherefore, we may believe 
that the general absence of Ex- 
perimental Funds is due to a 
penny-wise, pound-foolish attitude 
—coupled with a possible laziness. 

It is often unfortunate that we 
do know a number of advertising 
methods and techniques which are 
“pretty sure to work.” We go 
galloping into them with a reason- 
able assurance that, if they are not 
actually the best routes, there is at 
least ample evidence that we won’t 
get hurt ser!ously. 

However, such old maxims as 
“Look before you leap” and “Learn 
to creep before you run” are pre- 
cepts worth recalling. And, for 
the purposes of advertising men, 
we might paraphrase them into 
something like, “Experiment be- 
fore you shoot the roll” or “Spend 
a little before you spend it all.” 

To many an advertising agency 
man, this is an old-established 
ideal. In many cases, agencies have 
borne the entire costs of extensive 
preliminary experiments, in order 
to give advertising campaigns 
added efficiency. 

But to many an advertiser, the 
very idea of an Experimental 
Fund is simply “added preparation 
costs” and more of the “same old 
agency extravagance.” To clarify 
the picture, let us get back to a 
wholly elementary concept. 

The biggest cost in advertising 
is the cost of the space. That’s 
where the bulk of the money goes. 
But now that you’ve got it, it’s 
still blank space. It’s the zero, 
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before which you can put a num- 
ber and, with almost equal ease, 
have 10, 20 or 30—of which 30 is 
three times as much as 10. 

How much you know as against 
how badly you guess, determines 
how big the final score will be. An 
Experimental Fund—as a recog- 
nized part of the preparation costs 
—is the insurance against putting 
a zero in front of the zero and 
getting a magnified zero. In the 
course of your experimenting you 
may discover how to get 30. 

And just as preparation costs 
are normally borne by the adver- 
tiser, so the costs of experimenting 
should be borne by him. The extra 
returns go into the advertiser's 
pocket and not into the agency’s, 

How much should preparation 
costs amount to? Taking the aver- 
age of a number of opinions, I get 
the following ruling: From 10 per 
cent of the space costs, where the 
material is all new—down to 3 per 
cent where old material can be 
used from time to time; with 6 
per cent as the average. This 
sounds a bit arbitrary, but it comes 
out of the successful operations, 
over a long period of years, of the 
men I have consulted. 

As to how much the Experi- 
mental Fund should amount to, I 
can only be arbitrary—since Ex- 
perimental Funds are few and far 
between. I would say 10 per cent 
—10 per cent of the amount bud- 
geted for space to be available for 
experiments involving the use of 
the space; and 10 per cent of the 
amount budgeted for preparation 
costs to be available for experi- 
ments involving preparation mate- 
rials. Less abstractly, I would say 
that the Experimental Fund should 
be large enough to pay for finding 
out anything you don’t know—it- 
sofar as it can possibly be learned 
in advance. 

The major points to be learned 
through the Experimental Fund 
are: 
What copy appeal is most effec- 
tive? 

What kind of headline? 

What subjects and technique for 
the illustrations? 

What size of space unit? 
What use of coupons? 


You will notice that all these 


. 
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THE FIRST ISSUE OF 


HOLIDAY 


New Magazine of 


Travel, Recreation, Sport and Adventure 


WILL APPEAR 


SEPTEMBER 19: 


a LUXURY of appearance HOLIDAY will fill the most 


discriminating eye. Richly illustrated, expert in ty- 
pography and design, it will conform from the out- 


set to the highest class magazine standards. 


The size of HOLIDAY will be 9%" x 12%". It will be 
printed on a fine grade of English Finish paper. A 
new and distinctive cover and inserts in full color 
will make the magazine as colorful in fact as it is 
in spirit. 

HOLIDAY will be offered at $1 a year by subscription; 


on the newsstands at 10 cents per copy. 


180,000 copies of the first issue will be printed. 





FINAL 
ADVERTISING FORMS 


will close September 5th 


The advertising rate for HOLIDAY will be $750 a page; 
hased on a guaranteed circulation of 150,000 net 


paid A. B. C. 


More than 220 pages of advertising have already 
been scheduled to appear during the first twelve 
months —from the most exacting and discriminating 
advertisers whose prejudgnient of HOLIDAY assures 


ra 
it success from the beginning. 


To advertisers who enter orders 
on definite schedules on or before 
September 5th, space will be made 
available up to and including the 
September 1931 issue at the rate 


of $500 a page. 
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will be published by The American Automobile 4 
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than 1,000 affiliated motor clubs in the United State 


Canada and Europe. 
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questions have a direct bearing on 
the advertising itself—they have 
nothing to do with merchandising 
policies, prices, packages or the 
merits of the product itself. The 
one, big, broad purpose of the Ex 
perimental Fund is to get you the 
best possible answer to the ques 
tion, “How shall the space be 
filled?” And that question has 
many ramifications. 

Obviously there are no cut-and- 
dried methods of getting these an- 
swers. Market research, personal 
conversations with wholesalers, re- 
tailers and consumers, may pro- 
duce some of them. Limited test 
campaigns—using local media as a 
preliminary to the use of national 
media—may produce some. Direct- 

_mail questionnaires may work 

sometimes. Many problems will 
require the utmost ingenuity and 
others will suggest their own 
methods. 

In any case, do experiment! Ex- 
periment to learn how to experi- 


ment. And if you think I over- 


estimate the value of having an 
Experimental Fund — experiment! 


Client Questionnaires for 
Agencies to Fill Out 


AMERICAN Tar Propucts CoMPANY 
PitrssurGH, Pa. 
Editor of Painters’ Ink: 

If I remember correctly, your col- 
umns recently carried an article 
which dealt with questionnaires used 
in selecting advertising agency ser- 
vice, and quoted a number or all 
of the questions. Will you tell me 
the date of this issue, or, if possible, 


send that copy to me? 
Havin W. Stone, 
Advertising Manager. 


ROM time to time, Printers’ 

Ink has published articles de- 
scribing—and in some cases print- 
ing in full—questionnaires devel- 
oped by advertisers and prospective 
advertisers for use in selecting an 
advertising agency. 

So far as we know, however, the 
use of these questionnaires has been 
exceedingly rare. This disinclina- 
tion to endeavor to use what some 
may think a scientific method of 
agency selection is not due, we be- 
lieve, to a lack of appreciation of 
the important role an agency may 
play in an advertiser’s success, but 
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rather to a recognition of the fact 
that when one is buying the ser- 
vices of human beings it is not 
possible accurately to evaluate that 
service with a rigid yardstick. 

After all, what an advertising 
agency has to offer, in the final 
analysis, is the combined services 
vf a group of individuals who have 
had a certain varied, and yet at the 
same time specialized,- experience. 
Can the actual worth of this sort 
of service be ascertained with a 
cold-blooded questionnaire? That 
is a question worthy of serious 
consideration. 

When one selects an architect, it 
is not customary—according to our 
understanding of such matters—to 
submit a competitive questionnaire 
to a group and then rate them in 
accordance with some arbitrarily 
developed scale. The same might 
be said when one is searching for 
a competent engineer or some other 
type of professional service. 

Now it might be argued—and 
perhaps with justification—that the 
advertising agency does not offer a 
professional service ; not yet, at any 
rate. However, the agency organ- 
ization does resemble the architect, 
engineer and other professional in- 
dividuals in that what it has to 
offer is a human service. Ques- 
tionnaires, it seems to us, consti- 
tute a very poor substitute for 
personal observation based on a 
knowledge of human relations.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Death of O. H. L. Wernicke 
O. H. L. Wernicke, one of the found- 
ers of The Globe-Wernicke Company, 
Cincinnati, died last week at Pensacola, 
Fla. Mr. Wernicke started the manu- 
facture of sectional bookcases in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and more than thirty 
years ago moved his business to Cin- 
cinnati where he merged his company 
with the Globe Company, manufacturer 
of office fixtures. Mr. Wernicke sold 
his interest in the Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany about twenty-five years ago and 
moved to Florida where he was inter- 
ested in various wood industries. He 
was sixty-nine years old at the time of 
his death. 


Appoints Ingalls-Advertising 

Friend Brothers, Inc., Melrose, Mass., 
manufacturer of Friend’s food prod- 
ucts, has appointed Ingalls- Advertising, 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and 
newspapers will be used 





Green Pasture Salesmen 


This Year, More Than Any Other, Sales Managers Have an Opportunity 
for Finding Out Which Salesmen Have the Right Selling Philosophy 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


AST week, a salesman came to 
me for a job. 

“What makes you think you can 
sell wrenches?” I asked him. 

He explained that the way he 
figured it out was that people 
were not buying many new cars 
just at the moment and that meant 
that they had to do a lot of re- 
pairing of the cars they owned. 
Hence they would need wrenches. 
And he would like to have the job 
of handing out wrenches to people 
who were evidently in need of 
wrenches. 

“Is that so?” I replied. “What 
line are you selling now?” 

“Paint. And the paint business 
is not what it used to be. A cou- 
ple of years ago, when I went into 
it, it was fine. But right now, no- 
body seems to want paint. A lot 
of men I knew in the paint busi- 
= have quit to try something 
else.” 

“Why not stick with the paint 
business then?” I asked him. 
“Maybe at the moment the paint 
business is a little quiet. But in 
that it is not original or alone. 
This is a cleaning up year in many 
an industry. It is no doubt a year 
when all the weak ones in the 
paint business are getting out and 
clearing the field for the men who 
really can sell. 

“It is true that 1930 is no easy 
money year for the mere order 
writer. It is not true that there 
is no paint business. There is a 
lot of it, taking the business by 
and large. But I agree with you 
that, for the ordinary run of man 
who has been looking for an easy 
way to make a living, the paint 
business is probably not an easy 
money way right now. But what 
applies to the paint business is 
equally true of most other indus- 
tries. This is a year when only 
men whose hearts are in the busi- 
ness of selling goods have a 
chance to survive.” 
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So we did not hire him for the 
wrench business, because it so 
happens that this is no business in 
which the order writer can go 
about and collect an unearned in- 
crement. 

Down in the Texas country, 
there is a great salesman named 
Hi Gardner. He is comparatively 
young in years but old in selling 
experience. Some months ago, he 
said to me: “I’m looking for a 
tough period ahead. One reason 
for this coming toughness is that 
the business in our section has be- 
come a soft job in which many a 
chap looking for easy money has 
horned in. I am figuring on 1930 
weeding out a lot of those boys. 


Not a Year for Fair-W eather 
Salesmen 


“This isn’t going to be a year 
for the fair-weather salesman. But 
by the time a lot of the easy 
money boys are out of the run- 
ning, those of us who are in the 
business of selling and who are 
used to taking the lean with the 
fat will be right at the old stand, 
doing business as usual. And 
we'll then have some nice pickings 
for a few years until the easy 
money boys hear about it again. 
The way to figure a job and a 
territory and a line isn’t by the 
good years but by taking ten, 
twenty years and averaging them 
u ” 


There you have two types of in- 
dividuals in the business of selling 


goods. One finds orders scarce 
and hard to get right now and de 
cides that it is time to look for 
greener pastures where easy pick- 
ings prevail. Such men generally 
spend most of their lives looking 
for the green pasture just down 
the road, never really finding it. 
The other type, the professional 
salesman, knows that sometimes 
the road is smooth, sometimes it is 
rough, but that every day and 
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every month he spends in a terri- 
tory of the right size, he is build- 
ing good-will and acquaintances 
and friendships for himself and 
his line. 

I know one such man who has 
been covering the State of Mon- 
tana successfully for twenty or 
more years. 

“It takes salesmanship and nerve 
and philosophy to cover Montana,” 
he told me once. “More philoso- 
phy, though, than either sales- 
manship or nerve. 

“We can figure that Montana 
will have about so many good 
years and so many tough years. 
One good year in Montana makes 
up for a lot of bad years and the 
real Montanan knows all about it. 
He sticks it out and depends on 
the law of averages. 

“As a salesman, I’m a genuine 
Montanan. I stick around year in 
and year out and take my turn 
with the rest of the boys at bad 
years and good years. During the 
bad years, the easy money boys 
are run out of the State. And 
this goes for the salesman, the 
farmer and the merchant. 

“Montana is no easy money sec- 
tion. But it is a section that treats 
you right if you stay with it. 

“The merchant who has had a 
couple of lean seasons and sees 
me calling on him when he can’t 
give me much business feels 
mighty good when one of the big 
seasons comes and he can give me 
some real orders. He saves them 
for me. He doesn’t hand them to 
the salesman who comes along on 
the sunny day. 

“He knows I have appreciated 
his small orders as much as I'll 
appreciate his big orders. He and 
| take our good years together 
just as we take our lean years to- 
gether. He knows that during 
tough years my house has helped 
see him through. And he is glad 
to > a us in the good years. 

side from his feeling of friend- 
» for us, he’d be a simple fool 
forget us when the good years 
come. He and his source of sup- 

y have to be partners in all sorts 
f years.” 

A friend of mine, the president 
of an oil burner company, tells me 
of one of his best men. 
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“He isn’t so brilliant as a sales- 
man, but he is an established busi- 
ness man in the community in 
which he operates. His custom- 
ers know that he is one of them— 
not just another salesman skim- 
ming the cream. They all know 
that an oil burner may need a lit- 
tle servicing now and then, they 
know that they can count on our 
representative as an_ established 
business man in the community. 

“We sell more oil burners 
through contacts made through old 
customers than any other way. 
After all, it’s the best way. So 
you can see that the principal as- 
set of our men is not great ability 
as salesmen but great ability in 
caring for customers, being right 
on the job and calling over and 
over and over again.” 


Why Some Succeed and Others Fail 


Sometimes I think that the 
great, underlying difference be- 
tween the man who succeeds in 
selling and the man who fails to 
make a success is that the former 
has learned the importance of 
properly organizing his territory 
and cultivating it year in and year 
out, while the man who doesn’t 
succeed has never learned that fact 
and is constantly moving from one 
line to another—from one terri- 
tory to another—trying to find the 
green pasture where the grass is 
standing rich and knee deep. 

“And how’s business with you?” 
I asked an automobile salesman 
the other day. 

“Putting 1930 and 1931 together, 
I’m betting I'll average bigger for 
those two years than any other 
two years since I’ve been in this 
business—and that’s right through 
since 1920.” 

“How do you figure it?” 

“T did well in 1928 and 1929 and 
accumulated enough money so I 
could coast through 1930. So this 
year I am just doubling my pros- 
pect list. I am making twice as 
many contacts as I made any 
previous year. I am building a 
longer list of prospects than ever 
before. I am laying all sorts of 
good foundations. 

“I found long ago that my total 
sales at the end of any season de- 
pend pretty much on my total 
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prospects. So I.am 
building prospects. A lot of them 
will mean sales next year. While 
a man’s present car is wearing out 
he is looking longingly at my 
demonstrator. All I have to do is 
sit back and be patient — but 
demonstrate while I am being pa- 
tient. The old car won't last for- 
ever. Every mile he runs it 
brings him nearer to that new car 
he has to buy. All I have to do 
is keep in front of as many pros- 
pects as I possibly can. I’m set- 
ting the stage in 1930 for a great 
harvest in 1931. Wait and see!” 

One must admit that, that is the 
sort of philosophy which makes 
successful salesmen. He isn’t out 
looking for a chance at easy 
money in some other field. On 
the contrary, he is preparing to 
reap a harvest in the field he 
understands. 

It has been a great many years 
since salesmanship has had the 
same acid test applied to it as this 
year. And while it is undoubtedly 
a test which is rough in many 
ways, it is certain to clarify the 
atmosphere for all concerned. Un- 
doubtedly, it is causing a thinning 
out of the ranks and as is normal 
in a thinning out period, the weak 
ones are the ones that are thinned. 

Harry Huntting, a Pacific Coast 
sales manager, has always taken 
the stand that the most important 
thing for a sales manager to in- 
stil into the minds of his men is 
that a salesman’s territory is just 
as much his place of business as 
a certain neighborhood is a 
grocer’s or a druggist’s place of 
business. And, particularly, that 
it must be developed and built up 
over a period of years. 

Until a man can really see that 
phase of selling and can start in 
at the bottom to build his business 
on the basis of a good line and 
good service, with that service 
largely dependent upon himself, 
that man is far from being on the 
road toward successfully building 
a territory for his house and for 
himself. 

There seems to be the nub of 
the problem which is before sales 
managers right now—that of hold- 
ing within their organizations the 
men they want to hold. 


number of 
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If the salesman be a salaried 
man, it becomes a matter of con- 
vincing the house that he should 
be carried, even though his imme- 
diate selling cost hardly warrants 
the investment. 

If he be a commission man, then 
it becomes a matter of holding 
him at work while his earnings 
may be slim—and at the same time 
giving him every support possible 
to help him increase his earnings. 

The important thing for the 
salesman to realize is that when 
he jumps from a field he knows is 
momentarily difficult, into some 
other field, he is only too likely to 
find the other field even more dif- 
ficult because he is going into a 
field with which he is not ac- 
quainted. And in that new field 
he is going to come into competi- 
tion with men who have been 
patiently building their territories 
year in and year out. 

Sometimes I think that one of 
the reasons so many really capable 
salesmen never succeed in really 
becoming money makers is because 
they know full well that they are 
salesmen who can sell in almost 
any field. For that reason they 
skip about from this to that and 
on again, never really profiting by 
properly developing their field 
over a period of time. 

Time is an element which most 
salesmen do not take into consid- 
eration. Applied to painstaking 
work, going around and around 
and around, in any territory, just 
so there are prospects in that ter- 
ritory, is something none of us 
appreciates as he should. We all 
fail to realize that there is no 
form of salesmanship which, in 
the long run, brings in as much 
business as that form used by the 
smiling, persistent and plodding in- 
dividual who calls every Tuesday 
morning at nine thirty. His sheer 
regularity commends himself to 
his trade. In the long run, he is 
much more likely to make good 
than the more brilliant individual 
who can see golden opportunities 
just on the other side of the fence 


Joins House Agency 

E. E. 
Arthur E. 
agency of that name at Seattle. 


House has joined his broth 
Touse, in the advertising 
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In Los Angeles the Department Stores 
Have Made Your “Test” Campaigns 
For You! 


Department Stores are constantly making “test” cam- 
paigns. With their advertising largely designed to bring 
immediate results, they must keep in closest touch with 
the pulse of their markets. 


Seldom is the National Advertiser as well equipped with 
facts on the responsiveness of any city to advertising 
as are the local Department Stores. 


In Los Angeles the Department Stores DO know their market. They 
know where their cales come from and just how to put their advertising 
message beforc the “buying” public. Hence, to any advertiser inter- 
ested in the Los Angeles Market these figures are valuable— 


Department Store Advertising 
First Seven Months 1930—From Media Records. 


All Los Angeles Newspapers 


EVENING HERALD.........2,194,071 lines 
Second Paper (M. & S.).....1,708,884 ” 
Third Paper (M. & S.). 1,071,820 ” 
Fourth Paper (Evening).... 960,109 ” 
Fifth Paper (Evening) 504,316 ” 
Sixth Paper (Morning) 126,889 ” 


These figures are simply the result of constant “test” cam- 
paigns made by the largest Los Angeles advertisers. 


We believe we are conservative when we say that— 


ANY SCHEDULE DESIGNED TO COVER 
LOS ANGELES SHOULD BEGIN WITH THE 


EVENING HERALD 


Representatives 


New York Chicase 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER 
342 Madison Ave. 326 Madisen 

Detroit San Francisco 
¥ . J. NORRIS HILL 
General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bids. 
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Crops ain’t so bad, stranger—leastways not in our 
orchard ... 


Take a look at National Advertising lineage for the 
first six months of 1930 in Cincinnati: 


Post 30,827 Lines Gain 
Times-Star 239,586 Lines Loss 
Enquirer ———."™ 
Commercial 12,893 “ * 


T he 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS --+-OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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yuike them 
apples? 


hat’s total national lineage including automotive. 
ficial figures from Media Records. 


Jhat’s it mean? Well, it means that the Post is go- 
g ahead fast—and it means an increasing apprecia- 
jon by national advertisers of the advantages of the 
ost’s O.K. market circulation. 


The Post pioneered this rapidly increasing system of 
lling the advertiser only the circulation he wants, 
here he wants it. 


Don’t forget, by the way, that the Post’s gain of 
0,827 lines is a gain over the biggest previous year 


he Post ever had—1929, 


Don’t forget, either, that the Cincinnati Post, alone, 
eaches 62% of all families in the Cincinnati market 
including that prosperous, influential portion of the 
itizenship to whom the Post has given civic leadership 
luring the past five years. Five years that have made 
incinnati the best governed large city in the United 
tates. 


‘0, stranger, crops ain’t bad—if you go to the right 
chard. 


incinnati Post 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 





‘ATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
‘YEWSPAPERS... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
HICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO+ LOS ANGELES -: DALLAS 
PETROIT+: PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO: ATLANTA 
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The Irreducible Minimum 
of Waste Circulation 


The 


. The prime factor in the consum- 
mation of any sale is generally 
the purchase price. No matter AA su 
how ardently one desires a prod- 
uct that is described so elo- NEY pe 
quently in the popular periodicals, if the reader " lig 
hasn’t the money to buy with, the sale just quotes 


a > . ‘ devel 
naturally isn’t made, and that’s all there is to it. Suen 
; aviati 
Nor is it true that after reading an advertise- of th 


. . growt 
ment in THE FINANCIAL WORLD, every reader will that ¢ 


immediately rush from his ofice or his home to try at 

. . . * aviati 
purchase the particular commodity advertised. rate 
or ret 


However, it IS reasonable to assume that THE is be 
FINANCIAL WORLD readers, whose incomes aver- ane 
age $12,100 per year are better prospects for along 
advertised products and services than the aver- “es 
age family in the United States, whose income Per 


(according to Government statistics) averages “te 
$2,700. shoul 


critic 
The irreducible minimum of waste circulation = 
is approached in THE FINANCIAL WORLD, whose Wrie! 
readers not only have the money to buy with, igi 
but where the advertisement has a better chance have 


of being seen and read. 


sais HXPINANCIAL | | °° 
$10 Per Year mm WORLD A. B.C. * 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. that 



































How Aviation Is Revamping Its 
Advertising and Selling 


The Industry Has Discovered That It Must Begin at First Principles 


By Ormand Milton 


Milton was 
the Aero 
Service, 


{Epirorra Note: Mr 
formerly vice-president of 
Engineering & Advisory 


, which has functioned primarily 
a group ft aviation 
in the under- 


s an advisor t« 
surance companies 
ting of risks.] 


X months investigation of the 
aircraft sales field has brought 
to light the fact that, despite oft- 
quoted comparisons between the 
development of the automotive in- 
dustry and the aviation industry, 
aviation is not following the line 
of the automobile’s merchandising 
growth. Investigation also shows 
that the business man of this coun- 
try at this moment holds the key to 
‘ aviation success or failure. The 
power of manufacturers to speed 
or retard the use of airplanes now 
is being realized by makers of 
planes, with the result that their 
merchandising shaping itself 
along lines of promoting through 
advertising and revamped sales 
plans, business use of the plane. 

Perhaps a certain amount of dis 
organization is characteristic of 
any new industry, so aviation 
should not be singled out for 
criticism for not having placed it- 
self on a more secure footing in 
the twenty-five years since the 
Wright brothers made their first 
fliglit 


S 


is 


true that sales problems 
have been considered secondary to 
those of production, and when the 
need for giving sales proper atten- 
tion dawned on airplane makers re- 
tly, output had overshot the 
irk. But the aviation field had 
overproduced much it 
under-sold, 

\Vhat had happened was along 
lines familiar to manufacturers in 
other fields. On the basis of auto- 
motive pioneering experience, air 
plane manufacturers early believed 
that thousands of private owners 
would come forward to buy planes. 
\ccordingly, schools were estab- 
lished for training of pilots, ad- 


1s 


so as 
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vertising was directed at this pro- 
spective market, distributor-dealer 
organizations were ectablished with 
territorial and sales rights, airport 
chains grew, aviation finance com- 
panies came into: being, and a 
structure capable of handling an 
enormous business was developed. 

But busines failed to grow. 
Automotive practices did not work 
out. Someone had guessed wrong. 

There was advertising waste. 
This largely was a by-product of 
lack of proper market analysis. 
For a time advertising was di- 
rected td the pilot, on the theory 
that if he were sold on a certain 
type of ship. the purchaser would 
te influenced accordingly. 

Then a _ second theory was 
worked out. This proposed to 
concentrate on training schools as 
sales outlets. It was expected that 
students would purchase the type 
of ship on which they trained. The 
psychology was sound, but the 
hypothesis was wrong. A cursory 
examination of flying school ros- 
ters would have disclosed to an 
alert observer that most of the 
candidates were taking the course 
in the hope of getting jobs at the 
end of their training—not of buy- 
ing planes themselves, for they 
lacked financial power to buy. 
Finally someone discovered that 
only 24% to 5 per cent of students 
bought planes. 

From the sales point of view, 
aviation merchandising also fell 
down. Not enough intelligent per- 
sonal solicitation of reasonable 
prospects was made. Salesmen 
qualified to cultivate business and 
private prospects received little 
preparation and lacked co-ordi- 
nated direction of efforts—prepa- 
ration and co-ordination which the 
smallest manufacturer in any 
other field would not think of 
omitting. 

This lack was accentuated by 
absence of really reliable figures on 





operating costs. This major point 
on which to sell planes was not 
stressed, partly as a result of not 
maintaining contact with users and 
not being able, because of the 
limited experience of users, to 
make authoritative such figures as 
could be ascertained. In some in- 
stances there was an effort on the 
part of producers to soft pedal 
the cost phase and to emphasize the 
value to be performed by the 
plane. While this was in a mea- 
sure good sales psychology, the 
average business man has a tre- 
mendous curiosity about operating 
costs that must be satisfied. 

Because of lack of group effort 
to get to fundamental factors in 
the advertising and merchandising 
of the aviation industry, the Aero 
Engineering and Advisory Ser- 
vice, with the backing of an 
aviation insurance company, deter- 
mined to make a thorough mer- 
chandising investigation. The com- 
pany behind the survey had a very 
lively interest in the growth of 
aviation, because its welfare was 
inextricably allied with the wel- 
fare of the industry. 

That business houses were using 
aircraft was known. That many 
were using planes largely for pub- 
licity purposes also was known. 
But the extent to which American 
business was availing itself of air 
transportation, however, was not 
fully appreciated. With the ex- 
ception of three comprehensive 
articles in Printers’ INK a year 
ago, not a great deal of research 
had been made into the business 
man’s aviation problems when the 
survey was undertaken. 

We found that about 242 indus- 
trial users of company-owned 
planes were spread over such wide 
fields as oil, machinery, publication, 
radio, electrical accessories, auto 
supplies and sales, food, crop dust- 
ing, photography, advertising, 
power and light, motion pictures, 
aero supply, rubber, paint, banking, 
furniture, glass, Government, de- 
partment store. real estate, wool, 
tobaccos, chain store, insurance, 
printing, baking, drug, paper, 
sugar, ice, beverage, mining, hotel, 
clothing, candy, roofing, railroad, 
express, undertaking, lumber and 
miscellaneous. Altogether, there 
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seemed hardly a business in which 
airplanes are not being used. Cer- 
tainly a wide enough market to 
satisfy any airplane manufacturer 
with ships fo sell. 

In addition, we found that ex- 
tensive use was being made of 
rented planes and of services of- 
fered by regularly scheduled air- 
lines. -Thirty-seven and a_ half 
per cent of newspapers surveyed 
had used such planes for one or 
more purposes, and 27% per cent 
of the industrial corporations 
studied had employed such aircraft 
—chiefly for transport of execu- 
tives and salesmen. That industry 
was a likely user for these rental 
and transport services we found 
by investigation among eighty-six 
railroad systems, 1,130 newspapers 
and 3,100 industrial corporations 
the capitalization of which was 
$500,000 or more and which there- 
fore were sound prospects for 
aviation service aside from ser- 


vices provided by direct ownership. - 


From our story we found that 
the probable use for airplanes by 
manufacturers is divided into five 
sections. In order of importance 
as reported by concerns that actu- 
ally are using or have used planes, 
the uses are: (1) For transport of 
executives and salesmen; (2) for 
branch office contacting; (3) for 
business contacting; (4) for pub- 
licity; (5) for transportation of 
products. Every one of which is 
capable of a strong sales appeal 
on the part of aircraft makers. 

Too—almost one-fifth of the 
companies responding stated they 
would purchase planes if proved 
economy in their business could be 
shown. 

Boiled down, the investigation 
shows an obviously wide industrial 
market waiting for cultivation. 
Also, if aircraft manufacturers 
will concentrate on it and sell 
planes extensively to it, they will 
at the same time be developing a 
private owner class in the business 
executive whose desire to buy will 
be backed by ability to pay. 

Altogether, the industrial mar- 
ket offers a better immediate an- 
swer to the sales problem than the 
private owner, first because of in- 
come and second because of inclina- 
tion. For if the private owner 
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market for planes is measured by 
the number of purchasers of high 
priced automobiles (i.e., $3,000 and 
up), only about 40,000 prospects 
are found. The great majority of 
these are in an age group not par- 
ticularly disposed to fly, and others 
who might afford initial cost and 
upkeep of a $3,000 car could not 
afford to employ a pilot and 
operate an airplane. An’ income 
of $50,000 a year would be a mini- 
mum requisite for the latter, and 
income tax figures show but 20,520 
in that group. 

Three conclusions stand out: 

(1) That industry is the present 
market for planes and that devel- 
opment of private owners can only 
be an outgrowth of merchandising 
effort placed on business; 

(2) That, while company-own- 
ership should get the greatest 
effort, promotion should bear heav- 
ilv on the use of rented planes and 
established airlines, thus expanding 
the market for sales to air trans- 
port companies ; 

(3) That the aviation industry 
must be sold as a whole to the 
public, a job which no individual 
company can well afford to do 
alone. Too little money has been 
spent on actual cultivation and 
reaching of pay markets. Unified 
effort under the direction of a cen- 
tralized organization therefore is 
urgent. 

Already a plan is under way for 
the Aero Chamber of Commerce 
to direct such general public edu- 
cation through advertising, from a 
fund provided by joint subscrip- 
tion of aircraft manufacturers. 
And the Chamber also is planning 
to function as the sales research 
body for the industry through a 
special department maintained like- 
wise by joint subscription. 

Further, copying from the suc- 
cess of Railroad Regional Advis- 
ory Boards in ascertaining the 
requirements of shippers, provid- 
ing adequate car supply, improving 
relations between railways and 
their clients, it has been suggested 
that Aviation Regional Advisory 
Boards be established to co-ordi- 
nate activities and to establish 
feeder lines to the present general 
airline transport — thus further 
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possibilities to 


widening sales 
operators. 

Backing up this co-ordinated 
effort to educate business through 
advertising the services available 
in airplane transportation, and to 
use joint research to bring out 
facts and figures strong enough to 
make convincing points in selling 
the business man, the survey 
shows that “intense personal solici- 
tation intelligently directed” must 
be the keynote of individual mer- 
chandising plans. 

For the present, the aircraft 
manufacturer must consider these 
four merchandising factors: 

(1) That he cannot afford an 
expensive sales organization even 
though the outlay might be repaid 
in the distant future; 

(2) That schools for salesmen 
are necessary to develop qualified 
representatives of the right caliber, 
with all possible emphasis placed 
on quality rather than quantity of 
these salesmen ; 

(3) That markets are not yet 
large enough to warrant distribu- 
tor-dealer organizations at this 
time for straight airplane sales ; 

(4) That concentration on pros- 
pects by personal effort is the only 
feasible selling method at present. 
Factory field representatives work- 
ing on a preferred list throughout 
the whole country, or in specified 
sections to be served by an itiner- 
ant demonstrator when the demand 
is sufficiently urgent—seems the 
most adaptable form of selling for 
present circumstances, 


Mrs. I. S. Sims to Join John 
Wanamaker, Philadelphia 


Mrs. Irene Sickel Sims, for the last 
ten years with the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York, will join the 
advertising bureau of John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia department store, on P- 
tember 1. Before joining the Federal 
agency she was for five years assistant 

vertising manager and chief of copy 
of the retail advertising bureau of Mar- 
shall Field & Company, Chicago. 


Thomas M. Bowers Agency 
Opens St. Louis Office 


The Thomas M. Bowers Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has opened a St. Louis 
ofhce in the Railway Exchange Building. 
William Williams, who has been with 
the Chicago office of the agency for some 
time, is in charge. 





The Manufacturer’s Retail Store 


Its Purposes, and Its Justification 


Editor of Printer.’ Inx: 
Confirming my telegram of to 
night, I should greatly appreciate 
any information you can give me 
on the subject of home-town retail 
stores operated by manufacturers 
of nationally distributed _prod- 
ucts. .. . 
In order to minimize the inter- 
ference with regular dealer outlets, 
we are planning to use only direct- 
mail advertising, directed within the 
city of But we should 
like to whether there is any 
precedent to guide us, and what 
the experience of other manufac- 
turers with similar problems has 
been. 


know 


} ANY manufacturers have es- 

tablished home-town retail 
stores, and for one of two reasons, 
or for both reasons. One motive 
is to reach the home-town market, 
in which, oddly enough, the manu- 
facturer may lack sufficient dis- 
tribution, or may have no distribu- 
tion at all. The other motive is to 
set up a retail laboratory in which 
to try out plans of retail mer- 
chandising. 

On the score of local distribu- 
tion, of merchandising in the home 
town and thus adding to volume, 
many a manufacturer is inclined 
to overlook the market at his door- 
step because he takes that market 
for granted. “Why,” he’s likely to 


say, “everybody in town knows us! 
We don't need to worry about 
business here.”” However, if that 
generalization were true, every 
adding machine in Detroit would 
be a Burroughs, every Detroiter 
would drive a Detroit-made car, 
every inhabitant- of Hartford 
would own a full set of Fuller 
brushes and be insured to 
legal limit, and cobblers woul 
starve in Brockton. 

The fact is, however, that 
man beings aren’t born with a: 
inherent yearning to buy home- 
town products. The manufacturer 
who would develop the home-town 
trade in order to make sales and to 
build a sort of wall of prestige 
around his plant generally must 
take some measure of initiative to 
get that trade. If his local store 
is to compete with dealers who ar« 
selling his product, he may decide 
to proceed quietly. 

On the other hand, he may pro 
ceed as did the Yawman & Erbe 
Manufacturing Company, when, in 
a newspaper campaign, that com 
pany advertised its local branch 
Said Carl Gazely, speaking for the 
company: “While virtually all 
Rochester business men know the 
Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing 
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In Their Fijth Avenue, New York, Shop the Esmond Mills by Example 
Demonstrate to Their Retailers How Attractively Blankets May Be Shown 
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E _ blazing 
‘ta the tr ail FOR MODERN 


rater ff ADVERTISING with BAUER TYPE 
Palter 


i 


For EXAMPLE: Out of fifty-three modern advertise- 


. ments in Harper's Bazaar (May issue), thirty were 
1 any set wholly or in part in the celebrated Bauer 
10Me- 


turer faces. In Vogue (June 7th is- 
pe sue) thirty-two pages of the ft 
estige editorial text were set wholly 


must 
ve to or in part in new Bauer type M © D E R N 


~ faces. When style is the im- 


cide portant consideration, good B A U E R T Y P F 


ye taste dictates Bauer type. 
mg Bauer types hold first place 


anch 


in the art director's plans, 


r the because there is a modern 
all 
y the Bauer type face for every 
uring 


advertising need. New type 
faces frequently are being 
added to the already inter- 
esting listof Bauer successes. 


ft 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY 


Incorporated 
235 EAST 45TH STREET+-NEW YORK 


This advertisement is set in the new Baver FUTURA OBLIQUE LIGHT. Specimens will be 
you upon application ... Modern Baver types are carried in stock by dealers in various 


° 
important larger cities, thus ensuring prompt delivery of orders in every section of the country. 
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For 6 Successive Months, 


IOWA WINS 
GOLD RATING 
on Babson Map 


- = = = = = and in July 


IOWA ALONE received] «= 


there 
tions 


this distinction re 


Yes 

ing p 

that | 

HE Babson Sales and Credit Map, published monthly distin 
by the Babson Statistical Organization, showed Iowa it doe 

to be the only state with excellent business opportunities, volurr 
during the month of July. The gold rating, symbolizing the each 
highest classification of sales and business opportunities, vide | 
was also given to Iowa by Babson for August, the sixth suc- of ap 
cessive month. newsp 


A study of the Babson maps, for the past six months, re- - 
veals that no other state has enjoyed such continued excellent 
business as has Iowa. And in July, Iowa was the only state Ames 


to be awarded the gold classification. pee. 


Burling 


The Babson gold rating is based on a study of the follow- § ¢.,..,); 
ing factors: 1. Business must show a gain over the same § Cedar R 
period of the preceding year, and preferably with a tendency § ¢..,,.". 
for this percentage of gain to increase. 2. It should show an 
increase over the same period averaged for several years. 
3. There should be no indication of reversal of trend in the 
near future. 


Clint 
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hs, 


IS 
IG 


uly 
ved 


The dots shown on map below 
indicate the location of the daily 
newspapers in lowa. Note that 
they are scattered over the state, 
covering the twenty-seven dis- 
tinctiand separate key markets. 


Iowa’s gold rating for six successive months shows that 
there is no slackening tendency in general business condi- 
tions throughout the state, and that the Hawkeye state 
should continue to enjoy a period of good business. 


Yes, Iowa offers good sales possibilities, but merchandis- 
ing plans for Iowa must be based on recognition of the fact 
that Iowa is not one market, but a group of separate and 


monthly distinct markets. While Iowa has no city of even 175,000, 
xd Iowa it does have 27 important key-cities, each attracting a large 
tunities, volume of trade from the surrounding territory. And, in 
zing the each of these trading areas, the local daily newspapers pro- 
‘tunities, vide powerful, economical selling force. With a circulation 
xth suc- of approximately one newspaper per family, the member 
newspapers of the Iowa Daily Press Association, afford ade- 
= quate coverage, plus reader-loyalty that makes for effectiveness. 
nths, re- 
»xcellent 
aly state MH Ames.......... Tribune Davenport....... Muscatine 
Boone... News-Republican Dubuque Journal & News-Tribune 
Burlington...... Gazette Telegraph-Herald Newton.......... 
Burlington . .. Hawk-Eye and aaetbesel 
: follow- Carroll .... Daily Herald 
soe, y Fort Dodge === =. Ss Oskaloosa....... 
he same Cedar Rapids ; Messenger & Chronicle Ottumwa....... 
endency Be can 2zctte & Republican port Madison...Democrat Perry nn.” 
show an lowegian & Citizen Towa City, -Press Citizen Sioux City...... 
Clinton .....s.e. Herald Ik... +. Gate City Sioux City ..... 
il years. Council Bluffs. Nonpareil Marshalltown ._  Washington..... 
d in the If Creston. News-Advertiser Times Republican ws cto. . Daily Courier 


ESASSOCIATION 


Davenport 


Democrat & Leader 


Mason City 
Globe-Gazette 





Waterloo....... Tribune 








Office of the President 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
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MEMBER 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 


ANOTHER . 
RECORD CROWD 


A fortion of the crowd of over twenty 
« thousand attracted to Journal > 
Transcript Music Festival in Glen 

Oak Park, Peona, August 10th. 

ORE than twenty thousand people attended this event 
which was given publicity exclusively through The 
Journal-Transcript. Mr. Newman, president of Peoria 

Park Board, said: “This ‘is the largest crowd | have seen in any 
park’... Proof ...Again.. ofthe productivity of this 
medium which is read in "4 out of 5" homes in Peoria and 
trade territory. 


THE PEORIA 
JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


reco ¢ YS SS ee ew 
Chas. H. Eddy Co., Natl. Rep., Chicago, New York, Bostor 


is PETA te AME IR AS Sr et ser Gl! SEE A oo 
First in Peoria » » » In News » » » Circulation » » » Advertising 
ne 
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Company, many of them do not 
know the extent of merchandise 
we manufacture. We sought to 
impress Rochesterians with the 
fact that we are serving many 
large concerns all over the world 
and that this service and merchan- 
dise are right at the elbows of 
Rochester business men.” 
\ factory-operated retail, store 
for years has been a department 

the Geo. E. Keith Company, 
which, at Campello, Mass., makes 
Walk-Over shoes. The _ store. 
housed in one of the factory build- 
ings, sells to the general public. 
Its merchandise consists of “re- 
jects,” which are sold at discounts, 
and of perfect shoes, which are 
sold at the same prices as in stores 
everywhere. The store is popular 
and busy. 

When the Octonek Knitting 
Company, of Seattle, broadened its 
line of knitted goods bv introduc- 
ing sports wear for women, the 
goods were tested, first, in the com- 
pany’s retail store. There were in- 
stances in which contact with con- 
sumers actually created new styles. 
Thus, a woman would come into 
the store with an “idea” for a one- 
piece dress. A_ designer-sales- 
woman would say: “Let us make 
it up specially for you.” From 
that idea, then, the factory would 
make, not one dress, but several 
dresses; and the replicas would go 
onto the store shelves. If they sold 
well, Octonek salesmen would have 
something new to offer their cus- 
tomers on the road, “something 
that went over big in our store in 
Seattle.” 

\ factory-operated store pro- 
vides an excellent stage upon 
which to experiment with displays. 
In this respect it serves, also, as a 
means of educating the commu- 
ity’s dealers. Thus, the unusual 

op of the Esmond Mills, on 
Fifth Avenue in New York, is an 
object lesson in the display of 
lankets. It proves that blankets 
can be presented attractively. 

\s has been discovered by a 

imber of companies, a “company- 

erated” retail store provides a 
place to which dealers in a com- 
munity may send their customers 
to see merchandise. In such cir- 
cumstances, it generally is the 
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policy of the company store to 
protect the dealer's profits on any 
sales that may thus result. 

Not only in the home town, but 
elsewhere, a manufacturer-oper- 
ated store—or chain of stores—will 
gather valuable information con- 
cerning the ultimate market; and 
the information can be applied by 
the manufacturer to his dealers’ 
advantage. The policy has been 
outlined as follows by J. D. Tew, 
president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company : 

“We have set up a retail organ- 
ization whose sole function is to 
develop retail selling plans and 
methods that can be successfully 
used by independent Goodrich 
dealers. These plans are tried out 
in Goodrich Silvertown, Inc., 
stores, the retail laboratories of 
this company. If and when they 
are successful, they are given to 
other Goodrich retailers. We do 
not believe that we have any right 
to ask the independent dealer to 
risk his good money and to 
jeopardize his whole business in 
an attempt to follow some selling 
plan that may appear excellent in 
theory, but may prove to be a 
miserable failure in practice.” 

Sometimes, as with the Knox 
Hat Co. Inc., a manufacturer's 
store serves as an outlet for goods 
that, having been intended for a 
specific retailer, are returned, for 
one reason or another, to the man- 
ufacturer. Thus the Knox com- 
pany may imprint a dealer’s name 
in the bands of an order of hats, 
and then be obliged, by causes be- 
yond its control, to take the goods 
back. To prevent the merchandise 
from being dumped on the market, 
the hats are sold, at retail and at a 
discount, at a company store in 
Brooklyn. 

Always, if he plans—and for any 
reason—to enter retailing in any 
way, the manufacturer wonders 
about his trade relationships. Will 
his dealers resent what may seem 
to them to be a new kind of com- 
petition? What shall be his oper- 
ating policy? These questions 
were answered, interestingly, by 
the Esmond Mills, when that com- 
pany prepared to establish its retail 
store on Fifth Avenue. To job- 
bers, retail buyers, and others who 
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might be ‘interested, the company 
addressed a letter that announced 
the plan, and then explained: 


Insofar as we know, this is the 
first step of its kind ever taken by 
a manufacturer. It is done with 
the one definite intention of giving 
the consumer a better opportunity 
of seeing and knowing our blankets 
than has heretofore been possible in 
this city. We firmly believe that the 
prestige and advertising value to 
be gained will materially increase 
your sales of Esmond Blankets. 

We state with assurance that 
blankets will be sold only at regular 
retail mark-up, at prices comparable 
to those of other Rew York shops 
and department stores. 

Our real purpose in no way bears 
on competition, but affords us an 
unusual opportunity to try out dis- 
play and advertising ideas, and to 
watch the trend of consumer ap- 
proval. This valuable information 
will always be shared with our cus- 
tomers. 

Following our custom of notifying 
our distributors as tar*in advance 
as possible of any steps contem- 
plated, we are pleased to be able 
to give you this information now, 
so that you will understand our 
move and the policies we intend to 
pursue. 


Considering the subject more 
broadly, a single company-owned 
store often has been the nucleus of 
a chain of manufacturers’ stores; 
and the development of any such 
chain, an activity that leads the 
manufacturer into big-scale retail- 
ing, is a policy of quite another 
color. The manufacturer who 
even tentatively embarks upon such 
a program will encounter, not 
merely problems that are multi- 
plied in scope, but problems that, 
to him, are brand new; and his 
advance study of the course he is 
to follow will lie along a line en- 
tirely different from that which we 
have been following here.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


New Company Acquires 
Oswego Tool 
The Oswego Tool Company, Oswego, 
N. Y., has been purchased by a newly 
organized company known as the Inter- 
national Nutype Tool Corporation. H. W. 
Stone, formerly president of the U. S. 


Hoffman Machinery Corporation, New 
York, is president and general manager 
of the Nutype company. E. B. Russell, 
formerly head of the Security Finance 
Company and sales manager of Peerless 
Mills, Inc., is vice-president and treas- 
urer. Fulton, for several years 
meral manager of The Oswego Tool 
company, is vice-president and works 
manager. 
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New Accounts for Eastman, 
Scott Agency 


The City of Augusta, Fla., winter re- 
sort, and the Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Rossville, Ga., Arrowhead hosiery, have 
appointed Eastman, Scott & Company, 
Atlanta advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising accounts. 

The Swann Corporation, Birmingham, 
Ala., electro-chemicals, has also ap- 
pointed the Eastman, Scott agency to 
direct its advertising account. The 
Swann company includes Swann Re 
search, Inc., the Federal Phosphorus 
Company, the Federal Abrasives Com 
pany and the Swann Chemical Company, 
all of Alabama, the Providence Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, and the [liff-Brufi 
Chemical Company, Hoopeston, Il. 


“Time” Reports Consolidated 
Net Profit 


The consolidated net profit of Time, 
Inc., New York, publisher of ‘*Time,” 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, Time 
Fortune Corporation, for the first seven 
periods (January 4 to July 19) of 1930 
amounted to $632,804, after deprecia 
tion, taxes and reserves. Time, Inc., 
operates on an accounting calendar con- 
taining thirteen periods of four weeks 
each. 

The new magazine Fortune reports an 
operating profit for the last two months 
of the period. 


R. R. Glynn Transferred by 
Campbell-Ewald 

Robert R. Glynn, field service man 
with the Los Angeles office of ih: 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit adver 
tising agency, has been transferred t 
the Chicago office of that agency. He 
is succeeded at the Los Angeles office by 
William Johnson, of San Francisco. 


New Accounts for Anderson, 


Davis & Hyde 

Arnold & North, Inc., mantelpieces, 
fireplace accessories and Colonial hard 
ware, and Childhood, Inc., children’s 
furniture and playthings, both of New 
York, have appointed Anderson, Davis 
& Hyde, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct their advertising accounts 


Heating Equipment Account to 


Krichbaum-Liggett 
The Barber Gas Burner Company, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of heating equi; 
ment, has appointed The Krichbaum 
Liggett Company, advert-sing agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising a 
count. 


Opens Own Studio at 


Cincinnati 
Garland Driskell, commercial artist 
formerly an executive of the Associated 
Artists of Cincinnati, has opened his 
own studio at 35 East Seventh Street, 
Cincinnati. 





How Should We Pay Our 
Salesmen P 


Salesmen’s Compensation and the Future 


By C. K. 


[Eprroriar Nore: This is the last 
of a series of four articles by Mr. 
Woodbridge, all appearing under 
the same title: “How Should We 
Pay Our Salesmen?” The first ap- 
August 7 issue of 


peared in the 
the others in 


Printers’ Ink and 
succeeding issues.] 


[Pues the last twenty years 
sales management has under- 
gone an interesting evolution. 
(wenty years ago there were still 
many principles as yet unstated, 
many practices to be tried out. To- 
day most of the basic principles 
have been stated, most of the prac- 
tices put into effect. 

The result is that management 
finds itself less and less under the 
obligation to pioneer. When it de- 
cides to change its compensation 
system it goes to the case book of 


experience and there finds the de- 
scription of many different plans 
such as have been described in the 


present series of articles. No 
longer does it have to work out 
new systems. Today it can bor- 
row. 

This puts a new obligation on 
management. Today it must plan 
just as always but its planning 
deals not so much with matters of 
fact as with more intangible things. 
Management finds itself faced with 
the necessity of finding a new sys- 
tem of ethics or of adapting its 
system of ethics to changing con- 
citions, 

Therefore, the future of sales- 
men’s compensation will be, I feel, 
more related to the intangibles than 
to such matters of fact as how 
many points should be given for 
putting in ten windows in Down- 
ngtown, etc. 

Management must first of all get 
a true picture of what salesmen’s 
compensation means. The relation 
between employer and employee is 
shifting rapidly. The employer no 
longer holds the reins as tightly 
as he did. He has loosed his hold 


Woodbridge 


voluntarily as he has realized the 
correct working partnership which 
is the relation between him and the 
men he hires. 

A few years ago there grew up 
a tendency to talk about the em- 
ployee as a partner in the business. 
A great many executives gave this 
principle hearty lip service but in 
their hearts they were looking upon 
the partnership as a one-sided re- 
lationship. Their chief desire was 
to take and not to give. 

Today employee partnership is 
becoming a very real term. Its 
reality is showing its effects in the 
attitude of management toward 
compensation. 

The ideal compensation plan of 
tomorrow will be that which will 
give the salesman the maximum 
equitable return for his best efforts 
to make profits for the house. This 
is a distinctly different idea from 
that held by so many sales execu- 
tives that compensation should be 
the minimum possible amount for 
which the maximum effort will be 
obtained. 


Salesmen Will Watch Company 
Pro 


I believe that salesmen are going 
to keep a closer watch of company 
profits. I believe that they will 
demand a more direct share in 
those profits. Thus the salaried 
salesman will not be happy to go 
through a boom year with no in- 
crease in salary or with a small 
increase given grudgingly. 

On the other hand, I believe that 
management will have a right to 
expect greater co-operation from 
the salesman. In return for its 
willingness to give the salesman 
larger profits in boom years it will 
expect him to take smaller profits 
in slack times—and with no de- 
crease in effort. 

This, of course, can be brought 
about only by a change in atti- 
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tude on the part of management 
and the salesman. So long as the 
salesman feels that he is being 
paid as little as the employer dares 
pay him and is being paid that 
little grudgingly he will look with 
suspicion on any efforts of man- 
agement to get him to co-operate 
in slack times. On the other hand, 
management knows that in most of 
its salesmen it has potential antago- 
nists, men willing to fight to the 
last ditch to keep high incomes 
whether or not profits warrant it. 

Management of the future is 
going to lean more heavily on its 
ability to analyze what really con- 
stitutes selling. Thirty years ago 
few sales executives understood the 
dangers of overselling or the value 
of missionary calls or the cost of 
the operations in the process of 
reaching a buyer and securing the 
order. Today that understanding 
has come. Management is begin- 
ning to get a better conception of 
whax selling really is. That con- 
ception, however, as now held, 
capable of far greater chomstiee. 

The sales executive of the future 
will have to work out for himself 
his case book of the selling job. 
He will have to find as scientifically 
as possib’e the relation between the 
number of hours spent waiting to 
see buyers and the number of new 
accounts opened, to mention only 
two of the things which didn’t 
worry the sales manager of the old 
school. 

Whether the relationship of all 
of the factors of the job of selling 
can ever be worked out on a 
wholly satisfactory basis I am not 
rash enough to predict. Probably 
it can’t be, since selling is such a 
varied task and is so sensitive to 


changing conditions in business 
and social life. There is no doubt, 
however, that some day this rela- 


tionship will be laid out on a far 
more scientific basis than it is to- 
day. 

The sales ex xecutive of the future 
will be versed in many of the 
things which now come under the 
head of social science. In the first 
place, he will have to understand 
great social movements as they af- 
fect the consumer. Just as im- 


portant, however, wili be the re- 
sults of those social movements on 
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the men who work for him. Bet 
tered standards of living among 
people generally will have a vita 
effect on the standards of living o! 
his salesmen. 

Today this subject adjusts itseli 
blindly. If the purchasing power 
of the dollar decreases, salaries 
automatically readjust themselves 
The process, however, is slow 
cumbersome and often- unjust 
Management of the future will b« 
quick to sense such changes and 
quick to adjust compensation 
voluntarily rather than to wait for 
the demand for adjustment to con« 
from below. 


The Aging Salesman Must Be 
Cared For 


Management of the future will 
give far more attention to the 
question of the old employee. In 
the first article of this series | 
pointed out the injustice so often 
done to the salesman who gives 
his life to his company only to he 


thrown away almost penniless 
when his days of usefulness are 
over. 


Business generally is giving clos¢ 
thought to this subject. Many oi 
our larger concerns have adopted 
pension systems. Others will do 
so. Frequently these systems are 
bound up with the matter of com 
pensation. 

Because of this tendency the 
sales executive of the future will 
look upon the problem of the aging 
salesman as an integral part of his 
compensation plan. 

Management in the future must 
make closer studies of human 
nature. The last few years have 
seen a great interest in psycholog) 
Much of this interest has been 
centered in a study of the subject 
with the idea of making the pros 
pect a more willing subject to the 
salesman’s wiles. 

Psychology and management wil! 
work hand in hand in the future 
but they will not work with the 
idea of making the prospect easy 
game. They will work rather to 
enable the sales executive to do i! 
tentionally what he now does 
blindly, that is, to understand tli 
minds of his men. 

The sales executive of the {fu 
ture will use psychology as an aid 
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INQUIRER Foon LECTURES 
by 


Mrs. Anna B. Scott 


FAMOUS FOOD ECONOMIST 


Begin Again In October 


OR the fourth consecutive season Mrs. 

Anna B. Scott will lecture every Wednes- 

day afternoon to an average of eight hun- 
dred women. As usual actual demonstrations of 
the various dishes will be made in her modern 
stage kitchen. 


These lectures serve a two-fold purpose. 
They stimulate the ,interest of Philadelphia 
women in modern cooking, in the newer brands 
of foodstuffs—and increase the effectiveness of 
Inquirer food advertising. At the same time 
the manufacturer is afforded a rare opportunity 
of having his product personally introduced to 
a large audience of progressive women. 


For three years Mrs. Scott has lectured to 
capacity audiences weekly and indications point 
*to an even more successful 1930-31 season. 





The story of these lectures is vitally important to 
every member of the food industry. A let- 
ter or wire to any Inquirer office 
will bring you complete details. 


Che Philadelphia Jngquirer 


Broad and Callowhill Sts., Philadelphia 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK—285 Madison Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT CHICAGO 


Thes. L. Emery John B. Woodward, Inc. John B. Weedward, Inc. 
Russ Bui'ding 408 Fine Arts Bldg. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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ANNOUNCEMERT 








A NEW and enlarged program of 
editorial service will be inaugurated by The Iron 


Age, commencing with the issue of Sept. 4. 


This is the result of one of the most thorough and 
extensive studies ever made by a business publica- 


tion, of the needs of its readers. 


Months of research and planning have been de- 
voted to an appraisal of the informational require- 
ments of the metal-working industry, in view of 


changes in the business situation. 


New standards of editorial service to help our 
readers meet the new epoch of intensive competi- 


tion ahead of them, are the outcome of this work. 


Progressive adjustments of this sort, to suit the 
needs and tempo of the times, have. maintained 
The Iron Age in the unchallenged position of 
leadership in its field since its birth in 1855. 





NEW STANDARDS OF EDITORIAL SHE F 


ry 
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Here are 
some of the 
new editorial 
features of 
The Iron Age 








{An enlarged and strengthened editorial staff, with new 
contacts in progressive plants. . 


{Four hundred more pages a year devoted to vital pro- 
duction subjects. . . . 


{Scientific planning applied to balance and periodicity 


of articles for maximum reader service. . . . 


{An improved “Market and News” section on tinted 
pages, for quick reference. . 


{A new trade barometer—an analysis of industrial news 
—supplementing the weekly barometer of basic mate- 
rial movements, . . .« 


{'Half-minute summaries of technical and other articles 
for the busy general executive. . . . 


{The “Suggestive Executive Questionnaire”; a thought 
and action stimulator, probably in each issue. . . . 


{More effective presentation through color, typograph- 
ical improvements, pictorial visualization. 





{lL SCE FOR A NEW EPOCH IN INDUSTRY! 


THe Iron AGE 


Division of UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS. Inc. 


Seventy - fifth year 
239 West 39th Street New York City 
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A Growing Influence 
DAILY (Net Paid) 


1921 _....... 50,463 
1922 53,788 
1923 . 56,826 
1924 . 55,409 
1925 55,951 
1926 57,903 
1927 ..60,558 
1928 . .....-. 60,832 


SUNDAY (Net Paid) 


1921... 49,732 
1922 . 47,062 
1923 52,721 
1924 57,267 
1925 58,357 
1926 .. 61,052 
1927 66,355 
1928 . Fldbhrceyovstagnmmtieth .....66 693 


elit eecitnpesebiastinck- tel 69,879 


This consistent growth is being maintained without the 
use of premiums, contests or special inducements of any 
kind. 





{tm above figures cover six months’ pod” 
ments for periods ending October first. 


THE POST-STANDARD 


Syracuse, New York 
PAUL BLOCK, INC., Representatives 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


Daily 61,222 Net Paid 











Sunday 69,879 Net Paid 
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to better management. His use of 
it will impinge on the compensa- 
tion plan as he finds it necessary 
to get his salesmen working whole- 
heartedly behind’ the plan. An 
understanding of salesman psy- 
chology will play an important part 
in the compensation plan of the 
future. It does today, for that 
matter, but the sales executive at 
present deals in the subject in- 
tuitively. Tomorrow he: will deal 
in it knowingly. 

Much of what I have said in this 
article may sound visionary. It is 
not, because all of the predictions 
| have made are being thought of 
and worked out somewhere today. 

The job of the sales executive 
today is to study current trends, to 
find out what people are thinking 
about, not only people in his own 
company and community but peo- 
ple everywhere. It takes only a 
matter of the tariff to make us 
realize our interdependence with 
foreign countries and this inter- 
dependence may affect almost every 
phase of our daily lives. And this 
is but one phase of current business 
xperience. 


The Future of Business Lies With 
the Thinker 


Few executives think enough. 
plan enough. Yet the future of 
\merican business lies in the hands 
of the thinker and the planner. 
The man who makes snap judg- 
ments may be highly successful 
but he builds for the present not 
the future. 

Salesmen’s compensation today 
in its details is fairly exact. Its 
levelopments for tomorrow lie in 
the hands of today’s management. 
The most successful management 
of today is that which is studying 
the subjects I have outlined in this 
ticle and other subjects of vital 
nent to the development of 
isiness in the future. 





lo Manage Peck, Stow & 
Wilcox Sales 


Lacey has joined The Peck, 

Vilcox Company, Southington, 

“an has been elected vice-pres- 

in charge of sales of that com- 

at He was formerly with Landers, 

Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., 

previously, had been with the 
Corning Glass Works. 
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Procter & Collier and Douglass 


M. Allen Merge 


The Procter & Collier Company and 
The Douglass M, Allen Company, Cin- 
cinnati advertising agencies, have 
merged under the name of The Procter 
& Collier Company and pull cceupy the 
present quarters of the Procter 
fier agency. 

M. L. Pernice, Jr.. who has been 
with the. Procter ‘& Collier agency for 
twenty-five years, continues as pres- 
ident. Douglass M. Allen will be vice- 
president. Other officers will be Wayne 
Calhoun, L. A. Braverman, Joseph B. 
Duncan, I. H. Crane, Harry L. Adams 
and R. P. Hance. 

The Procter & Collier Company was 
founded in 1894 hy Percy Procter and 
the late Allen Collier. The Douglass M. 
Allen Company, formerly known as 
The Prather-Allen Advertising Com- 
pany, was established in 1920. 


To Publish Mansfield, Ohio, 


“Evening Journal” 

The Mansfield, Ohio, Evening Journal, 
a new daily newspaper, wil! start pu’ 
lication with the September 2 issue. S 
A. Horvitz is president, David Gibson, 
publisher ard Dan F. Will’'ams. man 
ager. The Devine-Tenney Corporation, 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
has been appointed national advertising 
representative of the new publication. 


Has New Duties with 
Associated Business Papers 
Harold J. Payne, who joined the staff 

of he Associated Business Papers, 
New York, last fall, has been made 
assistant managin director of the asso- 
ciation. He will be responsible for the 
management of all the association's 
activities under the general direction of 
the managing director. 


Oregon to Advertise 

An organization to be known as On- 
to-Oregon, Inc., has been formed to 
advertise the advantages and attractions 
of Oregon to the producer, homeseeker 
and traveler. Gerber-Crossley, Inc., 
Portland advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the account. Eastern 
newspapers and direct mail will be used 


H. E. Cassidy with 

McCarty Agency 
H. E. Cassidy, formerly sales re- 
search Gupetes and advertising manager 
of the Axelson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, is now with The 
McCarty Company, advertising agency 
of that city, as am account executive. 


Appoints Campbell-Ewald, Ltd. 


The Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal. manufacturer of cattle feed. 
hes appointed the office at that city of 
Campbell-Ewald, Ltd., advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. Farm 
periodicals and newspapers will be used. 













































































When the Appeal Is Negative— 
Edit the Illustration Wisely 


Advertisers Are No Longer Afraid of Using Unpleasant Reactions in 
Text and Picture, Due to Better Understanding of What 
Should Be Done 


By W. Livingston Larned 


D° you remember the days of 
excited controversy on the 
subject of “negative advertising,” 
with rather violent arguments, pro 
and con? In the background of 
every advertiser’s mind, there was 
a fear lest the negative ap- 


avoid the unpleasant is not to be 
denied. But years and_ years 
of educational advertising have 
brought about a change in the 
average individual. He is more 
receptive. He is willing to listen 





peal was not, after all, the 
wisest procedure, despite 
the fact that common sense 
seemed to dictate that when 
a product relieves an un- 
pleasant condition or does 
away with a peril or a dis- 
comfort of drudgery, there 
was every sane reason to 
picture the thing which 
was revolutionized rather 
than the pleasant after- 
math. 

Almost without being 
aware of it himself, the 
modern 
employs negative pictures 
and arguments, unfettered 
by bugaboos. In all proba- 
bility, this acceptance of an 
ancient doubt and _ the 
challenging of it, ulti- 
mately, is due to a defi- 
nitely radical change in the 
method of applying the 
negative appeal. It is done 
differently and it is done 
very well indeed. 


YOU WERE RIGHT ABOUT FINSO, 

advertiser NOW [ey - Mure | cow scrus on 
EVEN BOIL AND THE CLOTHES 
LOOK WHITER THAN EVER 


WHAT: SCRUBBING AND BOIL'NO 
™ & STEAMING <'TCKEN OW SO 
MOT A OAT? | THOUGHT | TOLO 

YOU 4OW TO SAVE 4Lu THAT WORK 


YES, OEAR—Ano IT'S 
JUST AS WONDERFUL 
FOR DISHES 24ND 4c. 


Rinso Advertising Illustrations Show Both the 


The root of the matter Negative and Affirmative Side, and Do It Very 


is in the idea. Illustrations 

are far better. One must 

be careful, frankly, in picturing 
disagreeable themes, for they leave 
nothing to the imagination. They 
are the first things you see in the 
advertisement, whereas, if such 
arguments were confined exclus- 
ively to reading matter, the pros- 
pect would come upon them by 
degrees and the shock would not be 
so great. There is no getting 
away, however, from an illustrated 
negative thought. 


That most people studiously 


Tactfully 


to reason. He knows it is all for 
the best and in his own behalf. 
Wrongs are being righted; drudg- 
ery is being dispelled or at least 
relieved; our homes have risen 
above sheer ugliness in their 
numerous appointments. And all 
because advertisers have dared to 
be frank. 

The real danger about negative 
advertising concerns a_ subject 
which is seldom touched upon, 
namely, that such pictures and 
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irguments virtually accuse the 
eader of being lax or stupid or 
inappreciative of changed and bet- 
er methods. It was not unusual, 
n the old days, for a headline to 
accuse openly the prospect of ig- 
noring that which was done in his 
ywn behalf. Husbands were ver- 
bally lambasted because they did 
not hurry right out and buy a 
labor-saving electric appliance. 
Wives were reprimanded for lax- 
ness in the diet given their chil- 
dren, how they set their tables, 
how they conducted their homes. 

And this was unquestionably re- 
sented. Very few of us accept 
criticism or reprimand in a pleas- 
antly receptive frame of mind. 

It may all be true—these things 
they tell us—but nevertheless we 
prefer to do our own sorting out 
of the facts and, say, to install a 
new and expensive bathroom to 
take the place of an outmoded one 
when our pocketbooks and our am- 
bitions prompt it. 

Very generally, it is conceded 
that while advertising should be 
educational, it is not the proper 
outlet for criticism. No reader 
cares to be taken to task, even for 
his own shortcomings or short- 
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sightedness. The advertiser might 
be 100 per cent justified in what he 
says, yet it is not tactful to go too 
far in his desire for reformation 
and the universal acceptance of his 
product. 

There is just a suggestion of 
this intent to scold in such copy as 
this: “Manage these or they'll 
manage you. There’s no question 
about it, millions of women need 
help. With all our new devices, 
they still are being bullied by dirt. 
Day after day, they are working 
too long hours—without getting 
much of anywhere. 

“Yet other millions of wives and 
mothers present such a different 
picture. Their homes sparkle. They 
make cleaning seem easy. And they 
have, every day, some time for 
themselves to read or ride or rest 
in—to walk, or visit or go to the 
movies—to keep as young as their 
families. 

“Of course our homes must be 
spic-and-span. That’s what homes 
are for. Everyone knows that when 
woodwork and curtains and porce- 
lains and glass get dingy, home 
happiness, too, may become less 
bright. And we can re more get 
along without fresh towels and 


Lan¥ CET HIM JOIN YOU af diner/ 


An Interesting Illustration from a Sinclair Refining Company Advertise- 
ment for P. D.—Pest Destroyer—with a Definitely Negative Angle But 
with the Sting Removed by a Clever Headline 











sheets, and spotless table linen than 
we can put up with dirty clothing 
or unwashed bodies. Nevertheless, 
nowadays there is something wrong 
when a ‘Woman's work—is never 
done. Two things, in fact, we 
venture to guess: First, the lack 
of a definite cleaning plan. Sec- 
ond, probably an incomplete under- 
standing of the many surprising 
ways in which soap, the simplest 
and cheapest of cleansers, can be 
called upon to save backs and long 
hours.” 

Now all this may be definitely 
true. In fact it is. But the 
woman who is conscious of the 
fact that her home is slovenly and 
ill-kept, for reasons best known to 
herself, whether it be lack of 
funds or hours, or ill- 


ness, will rather resent 
the implications. In d 
other words, even when . ea 


you are right, you may 
be wrong, as regards 
negative, critical adver- 
tising. That is the un- 
fortunate part of it. 
And here is where 
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your washday fortune 


in your hand... 
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dissolved instantly.” The com- 
panion picture tells a negative 
story. llere are slow-dissolving 
chips in action. “Here,” says the 
text, “is your explanation of slow, 
greasy dishwashing.” 

Rinso magazine copy is equally 
tactful. Ina pictorial sense, af- 
firmative and negative are likewis« 





shrewd planning is nec- Fels-Naptha Color Page Advertising Skilfully Avoids 


essary. Making the 


In general, campaigns 
of this character attack 
the problem from another angle. 
They start out by sympathizing 
with the housewife—yes, she may 
not have gotten around to cleaning 
floors and windows and what-not, 
but how could she? Already she 
is working from “sun to sun.” 
Sympathetically, a helpful course 
is pointed out. 

The popular and certainly the 
diplomatic: approach today com- 
bines negative with affirmative, and 
with science talking, rather than 
the advertiser. In Super-Suds ad- 
vertisements, the system is so 
obviously tactful. There is no re- 
proach, no hint of the backward 
housewife, neglecting apparent op- 
portunities. 

On one side, a photograph of 
dishes being put into a transparent 
dish- -pan, the Super-Suds in action. 
“Note,” says the explanatory text, 
“in this actual color photograph, 
the rich, creamy soapiness through- 
out every drop of water. No par- 
ticle of undissolved soap floating 
about. That shows every bead has 


Negative Appeal Unappetizing to the 


Sensitive Woman Reader 


placed in close juxtaposition. These 
pictures are from posed models. 
A friend calls on Muriel. Muriel 
is sweltering over a tub-full of 
clothes. And she’s tired, sick of it 
all. Says the caller: “What! 
Scrubbing and boiling in a steam- 
ing kitchen on so hot a day? | 
thought I told you how to save all 
that work?” 

And Muriel replies : “T'll try 
your way next week.” 

The companion picture is al! 
sunshine. No fatigue, no regrets 
The point is that a friend did tli 
criticizing, not the advertiser. 

Fels-Naptha color pages skil 
fully avoid making. a negative ap 
peal unappetizing to the sensitive 
woman reader. For, after all, the 
argument is indeed negative 
“Why,” in a sense, the story would 
go, “do you persist in spoiling your 
hands and your temper and invit 
ing drudgery, when there is a so 
much better way?” 

But the advertising does not sa) 
this. A life-sized illustration of « 
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One out of a thousand! 


‘ites: 








\yer’s Directory lists more than 
1,000 mediums in the United States 
printed in other languages besides 
inglish. 

Out of these 1,000, only *30 are 
members of the Audit Bureau of 
Cireulations. Five of these 30 are 
weeklies; one is a semi-weekly, and 
three are magazines. 

L.A PRENSA of New York leads 
all other Spanish language dailies 
in circulation east of the Missis- 
sippi River. West of the Missis- 
sippi, only one other Spanish lan- 
guage daily leads LA PRENSA 
of New York and that by a com- 
paratively small percentage. 

L.A PRENSA is now in its ninth 
year of successful membership in 
he Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





This circulation covers thoroughly 
and effectively a market and city 
as large as Akron, Ohio, *200 
Spanish-speaking retail outlets 
serve 35% of the needs of this 
colony. LA PRENSA has proved 
through these outlets and by direct 
selling, its ability and _ pulling 
power, not once but time and again 
m account after account. 


let LA PRENSA make good for 


you, too! Se aA 


LA PRENSA 


OF NEW YORK 
MEMBERS or A.B.C.; Assec. Parss; A.N.PA. PA.NLY.C. 


Complete information and Lsts on request. 
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woman's hand dominates the page; 
a beautifully realistic hand. “Read 
your washing-day fortune in your 
hand,” states the headline’ Now 
observe the flattery in the text, 
despite the presence of a negative 
selling appeal : 

“You don’t have to be an expert 
palmist. Just study the hand 
shown here and see how 














rugs and carpets. A cleaner should 
not go half way in performing its 
work.” 

A few years ago we were seeing 
such pictures as a guest looking 
critically down at dusty carpets 
from which the powdered dirt had 
billowed up, and making comment 
concerning a neglectful friend. 





frankly it reveals its 
washday story. The 
strong, capable palm in- 
dicates an energetic, 
self-reliant woman—the 
kind who directs her 
own housework. The 
shapely fingers show a 
love of the beautiful— 
pride in having her 
clothes a little cleaner 
than anyone else’s. The 
unbroken life-line pre- 
dicts many years of 
happiness because she 
gets things done with 
the least exertion. And 
the well-defined head- 
line tells that she’s 
thrifty—that she knows 
a bargain when she 
sees it.” And now the 
negative: “You would 


expect a woman like 
this to use Fels-Naptha. GParamount 


And if you could actu- 


ally see her hands, you - 





would know she does. 





Ls this the way 
goa bay your hats” 


TAINLY eo. Yow bey oth pow 
















For her hands haven't 


that in-the-water look.” Modern Advertisers Are Putting the Negative Appeal 
There is logic and to Work in Many Shrewd Ways—Even a Motion 


not too much repri- 
mand in Ipana’s “Pink 
Tooth Brush” hint of trouble and 
neglect. 

Month after month, that grim, 
negative figure of Fire, as used 
by The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, points his moral in no 
uncertain terms, although he is the 
one to be scorned and frowned 
upon, not the property owner for 
his neglect in not taking out  in- 
surance. 

Hoover vacuum cleaner advertis- 
ing turns to negative appeal in 
such headlines as: “Who would 
think of washing the windows 
‘Rather Clean’?” And the con- 
trast: “Windows need to be com- 
pletely clean to look well; so do 


Picture Advertiser Is Able to Use It Effectively 


Paramount Publix advertising 
attempts to make people more dis- 
criminating in selecting their mo 
tion picture evenings. And a 
negative note creeps in. “Is this 
the way you buy your hats?” is 
asked. A woman in a shop, blind- 
folded, reaches out, haphazard, for 
a bonnet. 

In many, many shrewd ways, the 
modern advertiser puts negative 
appeals to work and he is doing 
it so well, the old-time objections 
and criticisms have all but dis 


' appeared. 


Handled carefully and tactfully, 
the negative appeal can be made 
a good advertising weapon. 
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Give Us Space Buyers Who Buy, 
Mr. Kahntact 





omy 


And Remember That Publications Must Sell Their Space in Competition 
with Other Publications—So They Hire Salesmen 


By E. L. 


Sullivan 


Of Better Homes and Gardens 


{Eprrorrat Nore: This was writ- 
ten in reply to an article by J. 
Clement Boyd in the July 24 issue 
of Printers’ Inx, entitled “‘Kim- 
ball Kahntact Complains About 
Space Salesmen.” 

Two other replies have been pub- 
lished, “Reginald Representative 
Calls on Kimball Kahntact,”’ in the 
August 7 issue, and “Space Sales- 
men Should Speak When Spoken 
To,” in the August 14 issue.] 


TOAST to your courage, Mr. 

Kahntact. Every contributor 

to Printers’ INK who chooses a 

controversial subject leaves himself 

wide open for attack by a posggssor 
of contrary views. 

I could answer you with bitter- 
ness, for some of the things you 
say are unfair; or with smart Aleck 
sarcasm, for you've violated the 
first rule of advertising by not look- 
ing at both sides of the picture; or 
I might even kid the proverbial 
pants off you for taking the situa- 
tion so seriously. 

3ut a constructive answer that 
will help you agency executives and 
help us space salesmen to conserve 
our respective time calls for some 
good old common serise. Let’s try 
that, shall we? 

To begin with, I challenge you 
to find me a space salesman who 
“seems to feel that Mr. Kahntact 
misses” his company. That's really 
rather a silly statement, you know, 
one that must have been intended 
as comic relief in your otherwise 
serious contribution. It belongs 
with the subsequent paragraph 
about how surprised a space sales- 
man would be to know that “ad- 
vertising agents have occasionally 
to work up advertising campaigns.” 
Those comments dofi’t even deserve 
an answer. 

But it is true that a salesman’s 
job is to sell and he can’t sell some- 
thing unless he finds a buyer and 
he can't find a buyer unless he goes 
ut looking for that buyer. Maybe 








you find a lot of advertisers who 
walk into your agency saying, 

“Please, Mr. Kahntact, take my ac- 
count.” If so you're the exception. 
Most advertising agencies have to 
sell their service in competition 
with other advertising agencies. 
All publications have to sell their 
service in competition with other 
publications. We can't sit down 
and wait for business to come in 
any more than agencies can. And 
so we hire salesmen. 

We can go out and hire all.the 
salesmen we want at $50 a week— 
if we're satisfied with men who will 
make a dozen calls a day and pick 
up any orders that are waiting for 
us. So could you. But we have to 
hire salesmen who realize that the 
primary job of advertising is to 
sell merchandise ; that some people 
buy more merchandise, better 
merchandise, different merchandise 
than other people ; that merchandise 
can be and has been sold through 
distributors, jobbers, dealers, branch 
offices, mail order; that merchan- 
dising and distribution methods 
undergo constant change. 

We have to hire salesmen who 
know advertising and selling and 
merchandising. Men who can talk 
intelligently and helpfully, if you 
please, to advertisers and advertis- 
ing agents. Men who can draw on 
the experience of some forty or 
fifty accounts which they contact. 
Men who talk first about deter- 
mining who is your perfect pros- 
pect, and then discuss with you 
how many of those perfect pros- 
pects you can get out of every 100 
copies of his publication. 

Any space salesman worthy of 
the name has to talk sales. When 
he walks into your office he knows 
in advance that his publication 
doesn’t mean a thing to you ex- 
cept as a means to an end. So he 
talks about your client’s business. 
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AND DAWN 

































With the coming of September the fall season 
definitely arrives. In the past September has al- 
ways been hailed as the business “New Year.” 
Whether it will herald the dawn of better times 
this year no one knows. At present, business is 
divided in its thinking. One group is easy prey 
to any type of pessimistic philosophy. The other 
group is rosily expectant, taking its belief from 
“predictions” and “prognostications.” 
* 


Both these types of thought are extreme. Neither reflects 
a sane viewpoint nor a true picture of conditions. 

At this hour, when we are groping between darkness and 
dawn, the only true brand of thinking will be based on facts 
as they are and conditions as they actually exist. The editors 
believe that the September issue of Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
reflects the thoughts of today in terms of action tomorrow 
better than any issue they have compiled. It is recommended 
for your perusal. They suggest: 


“Where Do We Go from the Doldrums ?”—Roy 
Dickinson’s fine observation on business today and 
where it is headed. This article compares favorably 
with anything that has been written on the sub- 
ject. It is significant because it delves particularly 
into the realms of economics and the turn of world 
cycle depressions. If you are at all interested in 
the question of “whither the machine age?” you 
will appreciate this thought on the subject. 


“Is Diversification an Industrial Fad ?””—By Irwin 
S. Adams. This is by no means so dogmatic as it 
sounds. If you believe that duPont with its many 
products is as significant a type of organization as 
Gillette, you are certainly entitled to your opinion 
To Mr. Adams’s way of thinking, there is a certain 
significance to both forms which he presents in 4 
thoroughly different way. 
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“Agency Research Has Still Another Step to 
Take.”—By Ferdinand C. Wheeler. Despite the 
headline this article should be read by advertisers 
as well as by advertising agency men. Here are 
new fields for the agency research bureau. It has 
done a fine job for many products but now there 
is a bigger job—the manufacturer’s internal or- 
ganization. Many will be outspoken in their ob- 
jections to this idea. Agencies will say it is none 
of their business, but the extended scope of the 
research department as outlined by Mr. Wheeler is 
just around the corner. 


“Oh! the Dirty Plagiarists.”—By C. B. Larrabee. 
The results of an investigation made to ascertain 
the truth about plagiarism. Some of the agency 
men interviewed follow: C. D. Newell, H. K. Mc- 
Cann, J. K. Fraser, Wilfred W. Fry, Harry A. 
Batten, W. B. Ruthrauff. Consensus of opinion: 
“lots of smoke, but little fire.” 


“Four Advertisements I Like.”—By Mark Wise- 
man. Here’s our pet feature again. It gets better 
and better each time. You'll be interested to see 
what one agency man thinks of the advertisements 
produced by others. 


“Why Market Surveys Fail—Sometimes.”—By V. 
D. Reed. The first of a series of two articles that 
outlines the various reasons for failure in this field 
and the safety factors that can be set up to avoid 
failure. These articles will be helpful to all who are in- 
terested in market surveys—and how many are not? 


Other articles deserve just as much spotlighting as those 
ibove, but because of space limitations we'll give them the 
baby spot. “Advertising Fears Criticism”—By Dale Hough- 
ton. “Business Methods Need Analysis.”—By jJohr G. Lons- 
dale. “Modern Typography Is ° Good Advertising.”—By 
Gilbert P. Farrar. Aesop Glim is also with us this month— 
very much with us. And don’t overlook the Contact Man. 
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When you try to sell a new ac- 
count you don’t mean a thing to, 
that client except as a means to 
an end. So you talk his business. 

You can’t hire that kind of sales- 
man on street corners. We don't. 
No publication does. You buy men 
with experience in sales, advertis- 
ing, manufacturing, distribution. 
I see from my desk one fellow 
salesman who successfully con- 
ducted his own small agency for 
several years, another former ac- 
count executive in a large New 
York agency, another former ad- 
vertising manager of one of the 
largest finarcial institutions in the 
country. 

These men don’t waste your 
time, Mr. Kahntact. They can't 
afford to. Their own time is worth 
real money, more money I venture 
to say than most of the buffers 
who are hired to keep them away 
from the Kahntact fraternity. 

Any space salesman would pre- 
fer to see you by appointment. It 
saves his time as well as yours. 
It enables him to plan his day 
profitably. If he doesn’t deliver in 
his first couple of calls on you, 
you can always be “in conference” 
thereafter and he'll know perfectly 
well that he hasn’t clicked and 
you'll make a better salesman out 
of him. 

As to the drifters who come in 
any time from nine to five—that’s 
easy. Establish hours when rep- 
resentatives can be seen. They'll 
prefer it. It’s much more satisfy- 
ing to know that if you call at a 
certain agency between ten and 
twelve any morning you can see 
your man. You simply get over 
there promptly at ten and you're 
sure of an interview. Space sales- 
men get to know one another. 
They're considerate of their breth- 


ren. They won't take a lot of time - 


when other salesmen are lining up 
outside waiting to get in. One of 
the largest agencies in town uses 
this ten to twelve practice and it 
works out well. 

This same agency has a stunt 
that might interest you. The sales- 
man is announced by means of a 
memorandum sheet containing the 
name of the man and his publica- 
tion. He gets inside and finds the 
space buyer fingering the memo 


sheet. On that piece of paper the 
space buyer notes the account un- 
der discussion and puts down any 
gems of wisdom contributed by 
the salesman. You can be certain 
that every salesman tries to have 
that memorandum filled when he 
leaves. 

Probably there never will be a 
uniform system of handling this 
matter of seeing representatives. 
Each agency determines its proce- 
dure in accordance with its size, 
man power, etc. Naturally, sales- 
men who have experienced all 
these methods form their ideas of 
the ideal condition. Let me give 
you mine. 

If you're big enough to have a 
space buyer let him be a space 
buyer. -Give him a place in your 
discussions of plan and: purpose. 
Permit him to know what you're 
trying to accomplish. Develop 
with him a picture of your perfect 
prospect so that he can go out and 
buy those perfect prospects. Don’t 
impose on him in advance the ne- 
cessity of selecting Publications 
A, B and C. It’s quite possible that 
A or B or C has undergone a 
change in editorial treatment, or 
overlooked a needed change in edi- 
torial treatment. 

It may be that its distribution 
of circulation has taken a trend 
that makes it a less desirable me- 
dium. It may be any one of a 
number of things. Don’t make 
your space buyer feel that he has 
to include A and B and C on his 
list to please you. Give him a 
free hand. If he selects X, Y and 
Z instead of the apparently obvi- 
ous A, B and C you can make him 
justify his pick and believe me he 
will be prepared to justify them. 

Fortunately there are a num- 
ber of such space buyers, and their 
agencies are the ones where repre- 
sentatives don’t go over the media 
man’s head to seek the account ex- 
ecutive’s time. All a salesman asks 
of an agency is a chance to see the 
man who really does the buying. 

Don’t overlook that last phrase 
—‘the man who really does the 
buying.” Every time we find one 
of those occupying the space buy- 
er’s chair we. raise our voices in 
loud hosannas. Because we know 
that if we can sell that man we'll 
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get on the list. If we can walk 
out of his office saying, “There’s a 
good job done, that space buyer is 
sold” then we feel confident that 
he’ll do the rest. 

But if you could only hear a 


salesman’s soliloquy after calling. 


on one of the name-only space 
buyers, the buffers, the birds who 
earn their money by looking im- 
portant and “yessing” you! We're 
not such a dumb lot, you know. 
We're over eighteen, command 
good salaries and have been in this 
advertising business more than 
two weeks. We know that the 
nominal space buyer is in the pe- 
culiar position of being able to do 
us lots of harm while he can’t do 
us any good. He's the negative 
tvpe who can turn thumbs down on 
us but he isn’t strong enough to 
put up a fight to get us on a list. 
So we have to call on him. We 
might give him the swellest solici- 
tation we've ever delivered, but we 
walk out of his office saying, “what 
good will it do me; he won't go to 
bat for me even if he is sold.” 
So then we try to get to the ac- 
count executive or we concentrate 
on the advertising manager. 

There are a lot of you agency 
men who don’t want us to call on 
your clients “to try to upset lists.” 
Well, give us space buyers who 
really deserve the title and we'll 
be content to do our selling on 
them. 

If your agency is not large 
enough to contain a real space 
buyer then you account executives 
should make yourselves available 
to space salesmen on definite occa- 
sions. Set up limited hours when 
you can be seen. Make it an hour 
a day, or every other day. Make 
it as short or long as it is worth 
to you. 

A space salesman these days has 
to have something on the ball to 
make money for his publisher and 


himself. By all means he must 
know his publication’s market in- 
side out. He must know his com- 
petition. With all due respect to 


your knowledge of publications 
you don’t know my book as well as 
I do. I have to know it. It’s my 
sample trunk, my bread and but- 
ter, the thing that permits me to 
play contract, go to Lysistrata and 
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experfibent with. Tony’s specials— 
even as you and the other Kahn- 
tacts in this business. 

So give us a share of your time. 
If we can’t interest you, if we 
can’t give you some worth-while 
information, cross us off your call- 
ing list. If you listen to our story 
and still are not sold, we can't 
complain. You've given us a 
chance. 





Van-Lear Black Disappears 


from Yacht 
Van-Lear Black, chairman of the 
board of directors of the A. S. Abell 
Company, publisher of the Baltimore 
Sun, disappeared from his yacht, the 
“Sabalo,” August 18, off the New Jersey 
coast. A thorough search directed by 


Paul Patterson, president of the A. 5. 
Abell company, failed to reveal any trace 
of Mr. Black and it is now believed 
that Mr. Black drowned as the result 
of slipping from the yacht railing on 
which he had been. sitting. 

In addition to his position as chair- 
man of the board of the A. Abell 
company, Mr. Black was well-known as 
a financier and sportsman. He was a 
director of the assachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, the Chatham- 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, the Fidelity Trust Company, the 
Fidelity and Deposit Trust Company 
and other corporations. 

tr. Black’s name is especially asso- 
ciated with his activities in flying, in 
which he had been interested for many 
years. He had made many long-distance 
flights including one to the Dutch West 
Indies by way of the Mediterranean, 
Asia Minor and India, for which he 
received from Queen Wilhelmina the 
ribbon of Orange and Nassau. Early 
this year he flew from London to Tokio 
and later across the American continent, 

Among the relatives who survive Mr. 
Black is a brother, Harry C. Black, who 
is one of the owners of the Baltimore 
Sun papers. 


Asheville, N. C., Papers Merge 

The Asheville, N. C., Citizen and the 
Asheville Times have been merged under 
one ownership. The Citisen will continue 
as a morning paper and the Times as 
an afternoon paper, with the Sunday is- 
sues of the two papers being merged 
into one publication, Charles A. Webb 
owner of the Citizen, will be president 
of the combined company and Don S. 
Elias, president of the Times, will be 
vice- -president. 








Insurance Advertisers Plan 
Exhibit Contest 


The Insurance Advertising Conference 
is planning an educational exhibit con- 
test at its annual meeting to be held 
at Milwaukee, September 28 to October 
1. Certificates of award will be given 
to those whose entries rank highest in 
each of six classifications. 












Picking Other People’s Plums 


How George P. Rowell Handled a Department Head Who Took Credit 
for His Assistant’s Work 


Twelfth Episode 


REPORT was desired and 
Mr. Rowell gave instructions 
to my chief, Mr. Draper, how it 
should be made out. I occupied 
the other side of a double desk 
and, of course, heard all that was 
said about the report. 
Mr. Draper 


"have presented it as you did. I 


had not thought Mr. Blake so 
capable. I shall increase his salary 
$2 per week and I think I shall 
reduce yours by the same amount.” 
All this was said without so 
much as a look at me. I got the 
advance but Mr. 








threw .the papers 
over to me, telling 
me to do the work. 
When the report 
was finished, Mr. 
Draper laid it on 
Mr. Rowell’s desk, 
saying: “I think 
you will find that 
to be correct.” 
“Thank you. You 
did it very quickly 
and apparently very 
well,” was the re- 


conduct 


solution. 


Three times Mr. || assistants. 
Rowell came out 
to our desk and 


asked questions 








HERE is an almost in- 

finite number of prob- It 
lems that come up in the 
of a business— 
problems of personal rela 
tions—that demand the wis- 
dom of a Solomon in their 


Not least important among 
these problems that vex man- “T 
agement is that which has 
to do with the proper dis- 
tribution of credit among 
ply. department heads and their 


George P. Rowell, the old- 
time advertising agent, han- 
dled this problem in a novel 


Draper was not 
docked. 
seemed a 
strange procedure 
but Mr. Rowell 
knew what was 
going on and he 
loved fairness. His 
final injunction 
was: 
trust none 
will know of this, 
but us three.” 

Mr. Draper 
proved himself a 
good sport by 
showing no resent- 
ment. 

Nobody was hurt 
and a good lesson 
was driven home 














that he knew could || way. 

be answered only 

by the individual 

who did the work. Each time, 


Mr. Draper was forced to refer 
the question to me. 

Then Mr. Rowell asked, “Who 
did this work, you or Mr. Blake?” 

Mr. Draper could only say that 
I had done it. 

“Well,” said Mr. Rowell, “never 
delegate an assignment to an as- 
sistant without letting the assistant 
take full credit. I wanted your 
experience and your ability in what 
I considered an important matter. 
When a man pays for silk, he does 
not want wool, even though the 
wool may be better for him. 

“I appreciate your being busy 
with other duties, but not having 
done the work, you should not 





This is the twelfth of a group of six- 
teen articles relating to George P. 
Rowell, the old-time advertising agent. 
The articles are appearing in consecutive 
issues. They were written by an adver- 
tising man whom Mr. Rowell employed 
as a boy. 





to me once more— 
a lesson which many men have 
never learned. 


Globe Oil & Refining to 


Western Agency 
The Globe Oil & Refining Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of gasoline and 
petroleum products, has placed its al- 
vertising account with the office at that 
city of the Western Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Racine, Wis. 





P. C. Doyle Joins Ferdinand 
Gutmann & Company 


P. C. Doyle, formerly vice-president 
and sales manager of the American Metal 
Cap Company, before its merger with 
the Anchor Cap Company, has joined 
the Filmaseal sales division of Ferdinand 
Gutmann & Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 





Appointed by Radio Station 
WSPD 


Henry Z Ungar, formerly a special 
salesman with Radio Station WSPD., 
Toledo, has been appointed sales promo- 
tion manager of that station, 
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In the first 8 months of 1930 

over one hundred pages 
— Railway Lines 
— Steamship Lines 
— Travel Bureaus 


appeared in each one of 
The Quality Three. 








A record volume for this pe- 
riod in the three publications 
that for years have been 
among the foremost leaders 
in Travel Advertising. 


Atlantic Monthly 





Harpers Magazine 





Scribner's Magazine 
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G. B. SEE—A TYPICAL 
GENERAL BUILDING 
CONTRACTOR—A 














in Co-operative Campaign 

Six furriers of Washington, D. C., 
are co-operating in a mewspaper adver- 
tising campaign in that city under the 
name of the Master Furriers Guild. 
‘These furriers have subscribed to a 
code of ethics, guaranteeing fair dealing 








Washington, D. C., Furriers 





Pet 


and truthful advert:sing. ach member 
TYPICAL SUBSCRIBER is displaying the emblem of the Guild mar’ 
TO “G. B. Cc.” in his store and in his independent ad- prev 
: vertising mentions that he is a member oppc 
of the Master Furriers Guild. num 
1 This co-operative advertising is em- 
phasizing the fact that furs are often a exal 
G B SEE says Prog in = pl gee = that ot t 
> We — | their purchase shou he made from a 
Y | opectaiies in iy -. wae furriers ris 
“ also feel that they should do a greater 5 
of ott Fe fa | volume in the selling of fine furs, that mar 
President of the First Na. | they should receive the bulk of the fur- celle 
Sienal Bank. veoterdan. tts’s storage business, a good deal of which 
= mreet Kidder e—wanted to is going to cold-storage warehouses, and on | 
hn vhether any behi | me A 3 -- of the cleaning business the 
pe whic as been scattered among small 
no oe ever gave tailor shops. The group feels that this mas 
09; | spaqunaiies furans effort, under the 
- | Guild name, will develop prestige and in- tant 
a Be mp aoe creased business for all of them. Henry his 
mush as Si per cont of . Kaufman, advertising, of that city, is 
oe no ae oe handling the advertis.ng, which aiso in- the 
- ay ao hn jobs cludes the use of direct mail. Tra 
f previous jobs The campaign is being paid for had 
or. equally by “ members of the Guild and Uni 
| the names of these members are listed 
auatire oi ee was | in each advertisement which appears over tion 
through. | BR aa a the Master Furriers Gu ld name. mat 
course, but | wouldn't last : . ; sho 
long in thie business If | sac- G. H. Miller Appointed by to 
r standards o ality. ‘ . . ‘ : 
rt “American Farming” She 
“And that goes—whether I'm | George H. Miller, formerly a_ sales chit 
8 ; y 
buying equipment for my promotion and advertising counselor at tute 
own men to use on the job, Chicago and, more recently, with the of- 7 
or materials for my client, fice at that city of the Chicagoan, has : 
or picking a good subcon- been appointed Western advertising man- chit 
tractor. There aren’t any ager of American Farming, also of Chi- the 
off-color eggs served in MY cago. He was at one time sales man- ‘ 
hash-house—i want to stay ager of the clock division of the con 
in business!” Sangamo Electric Company. me 
—— eee sin 
rn A Herbert Cuthbert with hal 
enly shagutine published Portland “Telegram” tra 
specifically for the | Herbert Cuthbert, formerly manager of wh 
LARGE : publicity and advertising of the Portland, up} 
R building Oreg., Chamber of Commerce, has joined of 
contractor the staff of the Portland Telegram. He 
will be in charge of the real estate de- sep 
t t. 
GENERAL BUILDING so oe 
CONTRACTOR Home Study Course Account as 
119 West 40th Street to Kastor Agenc net 
The Chi Techaleet Col tur 
e icago Technical College, Chi- 
New York cago, os asgeinted a. W. Kastor & the 
Sons Company, Inc., advertising agency 
F.W. DODGE of that city, to direct the ebveriiolon for “| 
its home-study courses. , 
J. J. Hanse with I. A. Klein of 
J. J.. Hanse has joined the New a 
York office of I. A. Klein, Inc., pub- Ci 
” representative. He was former'y thy 
@OnPoRaTiON 5 + I ag pike "yk see of the Phila- fe 
phia Public Ledger and, prior to : 
GENERAL BLDG. CONTRACTOR IS A that, ‘ ; Ini “12 
MEMER OF A.5.C.8.A.8.P., tC. a, with the United States Rubber Cle 
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Petition for Trade-Mark | 
Cancellation Should | 
Show Damage 





HEN a company applies for 

registration of its  trade- 
mark, another company, seeking to 
prevent registration, may base its 
opposition petition on any of a 
number of reasons. It may, for 
example, attempt to prove prior use 
of the mark or that the mark is 
descriptive, and therefore not reg- 
istrable. Once, however, that the 
mark has been registered, any can- 
cellation proceedings must be based 
on proof of injury or damage to 
the one seeking cancellation of the 
mark. 

That, in effect, is what Assis- 
tant Commissioner Kinnan said in 
his opinion in which he reversed 
the decision of the Examiner of 
Trade-Mark Interferences, who 
had sustained the petition of the 
United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion for cancellation of the trade- 
mark “Compo” for boots and 
shoes, issued September 11, 1928, 
to the respondent, the Bresnahan 
Shoe Company (Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Company, assignee, substi- 
tuted). 

The petitioner, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation, claimed that 
the word “Compo,” when used in 
connection with boots and shoes, is 
merely descriptive of the goods 
since such word has been for a 
half century or more a recognized 
trade name for a boot or shoe in 
which the outsole is secured to the 
upper or insole by cement instead 
of by stitches, pegs, nails or other 
separate fasteners. 

The United company maintained 
that it had used the word “Compo” 
as a descriptive adjective in con- 
nection with the shoes manufac- 
tured or to be manufactured upon 
the company’s machines. 

But Commissioner Kinnan de- 
clares: 

“A reading of the entire record 
of petitioner shows that the only 
use it ever made of the word 
‘Compo’ prior to the adoption of 
the mark by respondent was in a 
few communications between offi- 
cials of petitioner corporation. 
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UNDER WHICH USERS 
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Save money 

Avoid detail and trouble 
Offer a wide range of premiums 
. Obtain lowest prices 

Retain their individuality 


ape - 


THOSE SO SERVED HAVE 


(a) No premium stock to carry 
(b) No investment in such mer- 
chandise 


(c) No handling of premiums 
(d) No losses from “dead stock” 


(e) No payments to make until 
sales have been made. 


Among nationally known firms so served 
(some of them continuously for over a 
score of years) are: 


Lever Brothers Company, Shef- 
field Milk Company, J. B. 
Williams Company, McCormick 
& Company, Union Supply Co. 
(U. S. Steel Corp.), International 
Circulation Co. (Hearst Publica- 
tions), Nationel Dairy Products 
Corp., etc. 


At the present time its facilities are 
available to a few more concerns of 
standing. 


If interested, state nature of busi- 
ness and class of trade (consumers, 
dealers, salesmen or agents) to whom 
it is desired to appeal. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
7-9 W. 18th St. New York City 
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These communications were not 
public, they had no relation to the 
sale or manufacture for sale of 
boots or shoes under such name, 
and, in fact, had nothing to do with 
any commercial activities in which 
the name was used. It is not be- 
lieved these letters between mem- 
bers of the corporation establish 
any such use of the word as can 
form a basis for a holding of dam- 
age to petitioner by reason of the 
respondent’s registration. The law 
has long been settled that a peti- 
tion for cancellation of a regis- 
tered mark is dependent upon a 
showing of interest, of facts upon 
which damage may be predicated.” 

In support of this, the case of 
E. MclIihenny’s Son v. New Iberia 
Extract of Tabasco Pepper Com- 
pany, Ltd., is cited in which the 
court held: 

“The right of the petitioner to 
intervene was dependent upon a 
showing of interest. The statute 
does not contemplate that anyone 
may petition the Commissioner to 
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cancel a trade-mark regularly reg- 
istered, but it does provide that 
anyone who ‘shall deem himself in- 
jured’ may do so. The petition, 
therefore, must contain a statement 
of fact on this jurisdictional ques- 
tion sufficiently full to show that 
the petitioner has been injured by 
the registry of the mark he seeks 
to have canceled, and this fact 
must not be left to conjecture but 
must affirmatively appear.” 

And in conclusion Commissioner 
Kinnan said: 

“It being inconceivable that the 
private correspondence between 
officials of petitioner company 
could be held to infringe the re- 
spondent’s trade-mark or that the 
latter’s registration could be hekd 
to interfere with such use of the 
word ‘Compo’ and there being al- 
leged no other use of the word by 
the petitioner, it is. considered that 
it has shown no activities in con- 
nection with trade prior to the 
date of adoption and use of the 
mark by the respondent on which 


Y.W.C.A.’s located at these 
points represent a — 
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Bringers of Commercial Imagination 


to American Business 


THE ADVERTISING FOR 


YUBAN 
The Gueft Coffee 








is created and placed by 


McMULLEN, STERLING «and CHALFANT, Inc. 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Don’t Overlook 


this Southern Market 





Here is a new untapped Southern 
market of more than a_ million 
people that your National adver- 
tising fails to reach . . the 
Southern Methodist Publications 
reach them .. . all good sub- 
stantial white people . . . the 
cream of the South. Turn to 
Standard Rate and Data or let 
us send facts and figures on how 
to reach them economically. 


LAMAR & WHITMORE 
Publishers 


E. M. McNeiit, Advertising Director 
E. J. Lines, Traveling Representative 
810 Broadway, oo Tenn. 


S OUTH ERN 


METHODIST 
PUBLICATIONS 
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damage or injury to the petitioner 
can be predicated. It must be held 
the petitioner is without standing in 
the instant proceeding. 

“Tt has been urged on behalf of 
petitioner that the evidence as to 
the descriptiveness of the notation 
be considered and a decision ren- 
dered thereon holding the mark 
descriptive as was done in the case 
of Andrews Radio Company v. 
Timmons Radio Products Corpo- 
ration, 345 O. G. 798. It is noted 
this latter case was an opposition 
where the issue was the granting 
of the registration applied for and 
it was the duty of the Commis- 
sioner to consider any proper 
ground outside the opposition pro- 
ceedings for denying registration. 
The instant case is a cancellation 
proceeding in which the respondent 
has already obtained registration 
and the issue here raised is whether 
such registration should be can- 
celed by reason of injury or dam- 
age to petitioner. 

“The decision of the Examiner 
of Trade-Mark Interferences sus- 
taining the petition is reversed, the 
petition is dismissed, and it is ad- 
judged the registration of the re- 
spondent should not be canceled.” 





Dunham, Younggreen, Lesan 
Open Milwaukee Office 


The Dunham, Younggreen, Lesan 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
has opened a ilwaukee office in the 
Banker’s Building of that city. J. J. 
Lawler, who has joined the company as 
executive vice-president, is in charge. 

r. Lawler was recently director of 
vans and merchandising for Freeze- 
fogel-Crawford, Inc., Milwaukee adver- 
tising agency. F. Zeisig, also for- 
merly of Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, has 
joined the Dunham, Younggreen, Lesan 
Milwaukee staff as an account executive. 

J. Schickel is a third member of 
the personnel of the new office. He had 
also previously been with Freeze-Vogel- 
Crawtord and will serve as an account 
executive. 





Appoint J. Walter Thompson 
Abroad 


The Jantzen Knitt'ng Mills, Portland, 
Oreg., have eaptianel the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to direct their ad- 
vertising of swimming suits in all over- 
seas markets. Stanco, Inc., New York, 
has appointed the Sydney and Welling- 
ton offices of the J. Walter Thompson 
agency to direct the advertising of Flit 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
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Buying Power 

(From the Elmira Star-Gazette) 

“One marked difference between 
the present industrial depression 
and the slumps of former times is 
the present maintenance of wages 
and salaries. 

“Almost at the first sign of slow 
business and a rise in the number 
of workers seeking jobs in former 
times the papers began to report 
industries which had cut wages. 
During the current year such re- 
ports have been rare, especially 
when the severity of the price drop 
and the shrinkage in the volume of 
business are considered. 

“Industrial leaders generally look 
upon the maintenance of the pres- 
ent wage scale as long as possible 
tobe necessary as a means of over- 
coming reaction in business. The 
periodical, Printers’ INK, in an in- 
quiry among a dozen industrial 
leaders found this to be the atti- 
tude. Thus, George F. Johnson, 
shoe manufacturer of Endicott, re- 
plied, ‘Reducing income of labor is 
not a remedy for business depres- 
sion; it is a direct and contributing 
cause.’ 

“While the wage scale has been 
maintained, the total sum paid to 
workers necessarily has declined 
through short time and lack of jobs. 

“The rise of the new theory of 
wages is nevertheless a great gain 
to workers and to business. Had 
wage reductions of 10 or 25 per 
cent accompanied the present reces- 
sion in business, living conditions 
would have been more difficult for 
those having jobs. Reduction of 
their buying power no doubt would 
have intensified the present slow 
business situation. A cut in a man’s 
pay in many cases would cause 
worry and would influence him to 
reduce his purchases even more 
than the cut. 

“This country has become an in- 
dustrial nation, so that the activity 
of business depends greatly upon 
the pay that the worker receives. 

“Industrial managers formerly 
tried to do something only with 
prices and costs. Now they have 
hegun to do something about buy- 
ing power. Right development of 
the latter idea is important and 
promising.” 


| 
| 
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Banishing  't. was primarily 
Workers’ with the idea that 
if fear of wage 
Fear and salary cuts 
could be banished, at least tem- 
porarily, much good would be ac- 
complished, that Printers’ INK 
asked leaders of industry to state 
their position. The results were 
little short of astonishing, and in- 
dicated that many business men 
had executed an about-face on a 
policy that had persisted for years. 
Cutting wages and salaries at the 
first sign of business depression 
was a policy that has often made 
small recessions severe. 

Here was a real recession, yet 
a year after its start, some of the 
largest employers in America came 
out boldly and emphatically against 
such cuts. 

During the four weeks in which 
the articles on wage statements 
were running, a total of thirty-one 
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leaders expressed themselves. Some 
of them give employment to thou- 
sands of men, others to hundreds. 
The total number of workers af- 
fected favorably by the new pol- 
icy of keeping wages up during a 
severe business depression is 679,- 
476. 

The importance of the new pol- 
icy in terms of better purchasing 
power can be visualized by a little 
simple arithmetic. A wage cut of 
10 per cent would have averaged 
somewhere about $3.50 a man. At 
a conservative estimate of both 
weekly amount and workers af- 
fected, we multiply 600,000 work- 
ers by $3, they would have been 
cut under the former policy, and 
have the tidy sum of $1,800,000 
extra a week, $7,200,000 a month, 
$86,400,000 a year. 

When it is further realized that 
the thirty-one men who went on 
record. in these pages represented 
only a cross section of manage- 
ment, that hundreds of other em- 
ployers are working on the same 
policy and that hundreds of thou- 
sands of other workers are on 
contract and are thus assured of 
last year’s wages for some time to 
come, that firemen, policemen, civil 
service employees are also work- 
ing, a picture is presented that 
should actually shame some of the 
all-blue pessimists. 

Various methods of increasing 
confidence among workers could 
be used by progressive industrial 
leaders. 

Calvin Coolidge has suggested 
that signs be posted in the plants 
promising that no workers will be 
discharged except for cause. Many 
of the presidents quoted in Print- 
ERS’ INK have reprinted their state- 
ments in their own employees’ 
magazines. 

Envelope stuffers, statements at 
mass meetings, other means could 
also be used to assure the masses 
of workers, still employed, that 
they do not have to fear either 
wage cuts or the spectre of joining 
the still vast army of the unem- 
ployed. 

As we enter the fall season, 
every means should be used to 
banish fear. Nothing is more im- 
portant to the quick revival of 
business. 
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Personality ‘» this era of 
in Big giant corporations 
one often hears it 

Business said that the days 
are gone of personalities in busi- 
ness; that business has grown so 
big that each corporation is thought 
of and remembered as a unit com- 
posed of many capable executives, 
and not as a company whose des- 
tinies are guided by one master 
mind as was so often true in the 
past. General Motors, Texas 
Company, New York Central are 
frequently cited as examples. 
Name the one master mind in these 
companies, is the challenge. 

And to a large degree, it is true 
that in the public’s mind, at least, 
there are few outstanding business 
leaders whose personalities out- 
shine the organizations that they 
head or control. 

Yet, every corporation, big or 
small, is but a group of individuals. 
And more often than many people 
realize, there is one individual, or a 
very small group, that stands head 
and shoulders over his associates. 
The company could not function 
without the men who compose the 
organization as a whole—but this 
organization as a whole is usually 
held together as an efficient, going 
concern by the capable hands of 
one exceptionally strong personal- 
ity. His name may not be familiar 
to the public, but within the com- 
pany he rules, and his ability and 
influence are great—greater, in 
fact, in many instances, than the 
reputed power of some of the busi- 
ness leaders of an earlier genera- 
tion when men’s names were better 
known than their companies. 

For proof of this, study the list 
of “men who rule the United 
States,” as made up by James W. 
Gerard, former Ambassador to 
Germany. The sixty-four men that 
he names “rule by virtue of their 
ability,” and they are, almost with- 
out exception, business men—not 
politicians—heads of great cor- 
porations for the most part, and 
bankers and publishers. 

Many of these men are practi- 
cally unknown to the general pub- 
lic—and some of those whose 
names are familiar are known be- 
cause of their activities outside of 
their own companies. Yet they are 
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active as presidents and directors 
in the management of our largest 
corporations. Their decisions in- 
fluence the lives and welfare of 
millions. 

To those in close touch with 
many industries, all of these names 
are as familiar as Henry Ford’s 
to the man in the street. They are 
personalities just as much as John 
Jacob Astor or James J. Hill ever 
were. 

No matter how big business may 
grow, there will always be per- 
sonalities—men with brains who 
make these enterprises possible. 

Here is the Gerard list; how 
many can you identify by the com- 
panies which they manage, control 
or help direct? 


John D. . Rockefeller, Jr. 
Andrew W. Mellon 
Lo organ 
George F. Baker 
John D. Ryan 
Walter C. Teagle 
Henry Ford 
Frederick E. Weyerhaeuser 
Myron C. Taylor 
James A. Farrell 
Charles M. Schwab 
Eugene G. Grace 

H. M. Warner 
Adolph Zukor 
William H. Crocker 
O. P. Van Sweringen 
M. Van Sweringen 
Ww. . Atterbury 
Arthur Curtiss James 
Charles Hayden 
Daniel C. Jackling 
Arthur V. Davis 

. G. Gossler 

R. C. Holmes 

John J. Raskob 

P. S. du Pont 

Irénée du Pont 
Lammot du Pont 

H. F. du Pont 
Eugene du Pont 

A. Felix du Pont 
Fugene E, du Pont 
Edward J. Berwind 
Daniel Willard 
Sosthenes Behn 
Walter S. Gifford 
Owen D. Young 
Gerard Swope 
Thomas W. Lamost 
Walter E. Frew 
Amadeo P. Giannini 
Albert H. Wiggin 
Charles E. Mitchell 
Samuel Insu!l 

or -. Mitchell 
Fred J. Fisher 
Charles T. Fisher 
Laurence P. Fisher 
William A. Fisher 
Edward . a 


Albert Swe 
Howar Fisher” 
Daniel Guggenheim 


William Loeb 
























































G. W. Hill 

Adolph S. Ochs 

a sae — Hearst 
R. ormick 


joes Medill Patterson 

Julius Rosenwald 

ag H. K. Curtis 
ole W. Howard 
William Green 

Matthew Woll 





Advertised ‘the action of 
Brands aren, Warner 
pany in 

Gobbled by entering upon a 

Chains? sizable _ national 
consumer advertising campaign in 
behalf of their three private brands 
of food products—after sixty-eight 
years of absolute indifference to 
that form of advertising and of al- 
most no attention to any form—is 
strikingly significant in two ways: 

It is a skilfully staged attempt to 
nationalize private brands and at 
the same time restrict their distri- 
bution. 

And then, without band playing 
or the flying of banners, it is a 
bold and momentous move in the 
direction of helping the indepen- 
dent retailer to overcome chain- 
store competition. 

It is this company’s belief, al- 
though only hinted at in its adver- 
tising, that the chain stores as they 
are now constituted are the out- 
growth of advertising, the popular- 
ization of nationally distributed 
brands and the standardization of 
distribution and demand. Manu- 
facturers of universally distributed 
and advertised brands, it thinks, 
have induced consumers to accept 
their recommendations over and 
above those of the retailer; and 
that the individual retailer has so 
far declined in the estimation of 
the public that the chains have thus 
been given a great opportunity with 
advertised goods. 

This is a new angle as to the 
alleged effect of nationally adver- 
tised brands and we are not saying 
here that it is accurate. But if 
Sprague, Warner are correct, gen- 
eral advertisers of branded goods 
have something to think about— 
unless, of course, they are satisfied 
to stake their fortunes more and 
more with the chain-store systems, 
to the consequent gradual crowding 
of the local store away from the 
table. 
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The question to be decided, as 
we see it, is this: 

Do advertised brands, under the 
present set-up, work against the 
individual retailer in a way to give 
the chains an inequitable benefit? 

If the answer is in the affirma- 
tive, another question arises: Will 
advertised goods eventually be dis- 
tributed almost wholly through the 
chains, causing the independent 
dealer—either because he must or 
so prefers—to fall back upon pri- 
vate brands? 

The chain-store outlet is a 
mighty force; probably, some day, 
it will absorb fully 50 per cent of 


the country’s manufactured foods. - 


This is an enormous volume. Even 
so, are national advertisers going 
to give up the other 50 per cent 
represented by the individually 
owned stores? 

The supposition .is unthinkable 
and the question, we admit, is 
rather absurd. Yet, if Sprague, 
Warner have reached the right 
diagnosis, this unhappy consumma- 
tion—i.e., unhappy for the national 
advertiser—is not impossible. 

The peril, if any, to present gen- 
erally distributed advertised brands 
lies in the fact that private brands, 
even with restricted distribution, 
can become nationally advertised 
brands also. No reputable organi- 
zation, if it has the money for 
what it buys, is going to be denied 
the use of advertising media. 
There is no valid reason why 
Sprague, Warner & Company, or 
any other business similarly situ- 
ated, cannot create as much coun- 
try-wide consumer acceptance for 
their private brands as is now had, 
or can be had, by anybody else. 

Sprague, Warner protect the in- 
dependent retailer . against the 
chains by not selling the chains; 
they also protect the independent 
retailer against competition of 
stores similar to his, in that they 
confine their distribution for each 
of their brands to one store in a 
community—or, if the town is 
small, to one store in a town. But 
this policy will not prevent the 
company from having national dis- 
tribution. 

Sprague, Warner & Company 
have started something. What will 
be the outcome? 
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GLOVES for 


Northwestern 
Agropolis 


Mors people here— and more gloves 
per person. 

Farm folks need gloves for daily work as 
well as dress wear. They use them for chores 
and rough work the year around—winter and 
summer. 


Northwestern Agropolis has 51.2 per cent 
of the Northwest's population. There are 
more homes on its highways than on all city 
streets. Nearly a quarter of a million farm 
familics buying gloves all the time. 


Eighty-eight and seven-tenths per cent of 
the Northwest’s farm people buy in trading 
centers of 2,500 or less, where dealers depend 
almost entirely upon farm trade. 


THE FARMER, read in more than 275,000 
Northwestern farm homes every Friday, is the 
primary medium in this predominantly rural 
section. 








Fan CaleGene 


Saint Paul, Minn. —Telephone Cedar 4141 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Telephone Main 6700 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Wallace C. Richardsaa, Standard Farm Papers 
250 Park Avenue Daily News Building 





Telephone: Eldorado 2044 Telephone: Centra! 3407 
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WANTED: 


Layout Man, 
Art Director 


We are looking for some- 
one who represents the art 
side of advertising rather 
completely. To do layouts 
and perhaps a comprehen- 
sive layout now and then. 
Finished work is an asset, 
but not essential. 

He would work very closely 
with the officers of a well- 
established agency with ac- 
counts that, quite fortu- 
nately, are important 
enough to assist in the mak- 
ing or holding of a reputa- 
tion. 


The salary is only $7,500 
to $15,000 a year, so that 
the position will probably 
go to someone whose work 
is better than his reputa- 
tion, but whose work is go- 
ing to make a reputation in 
the near future. 


Submit a word picture of 
yourself, your work and 
ideas about your work, plus 
samples to back up your 
letter. We will talk it over 
in New York. This oppor- 
tunity requires living out 
of New York in a tewn 
where living expenses are 
much lower than those of 
New York—and certainly 
as pleasant. 


Address “O,” Box 179 
Printers’ Ink 
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Seattle Club Uses Summer to 
Prepare Fall Programs 


The Advertsing Club of Seattl., 
which is “on vacation” from July 1 to 
September 9, has been using this tim 
to conduct a consistent advertising cam- 
paign throughout this closed season tuo 
keep members interested and to prepar« 
the way for good attendance at thx 
meetings to start in September. Flash 
bulletins, on specially designed lettcr 
heads, it reports, have been issued 
weekly, to members and prospects. These 
tell, in news form, the work of all com 
mittees, announce appointments of new 
chairmen and outline the program and 
policies for the coming sessions. 

The program committee has _ been 
using the summer months to prepare fcr 
the coming meetings and is contemplat 
ing giving over a meeting in the near 
future to a local manufacturer of men’s 
apparel who entered the national adver 
tising field only three years ago and 
who wll tell what results have been 
obtained. Other manufacturers in that 
field are to be guests of the club at this 
meeting in order that they may hear 
first hand of the benefits of advertising 

The club’s committee on Washington 
Basic Industries is planning a number 
of programs featuring these industries 
under the tonic, ““‘What Can the Adver 
tising Club Do to Help Promote Wash- 
ington’s Basic Industries?” 

* * * 


Tenth District to Meet at 
Houston 


The annual convention of the tenth 
district of the Advertising Federation 
of America, comprising clubs in Texas, 
Western Louisiana and part of Okla- 
homa and Mexico, will be held at 
Houston, Tex., September 21 to 23. A 
feature ‘of the convention will be a 
competitive advertising exhibit for 12 
awards in various classifications. Gilbert 
T. Hodges, president of the Advertising 
Federation of America, will address the 
convention. R. L. Dudley, of the Gulf 
Publishing Company, Houston, is gen 
eral chairman of the convention an 
George B. Forristall, of the Houston 
Gargoyle, is caairman of the progran 
committee. 

és. 2 


Appointed Secretary, Dallas 
Advertising League 


Donald Jones has been appointed se 
retary of the Dallas, Tex., Advertising 
League to fill out the unexpired tern 
of Fohn Murphy, who, as previously 
reported, has jomed the Pan-Americai 
Life Insurance Company, New Orleans 
Mr. Jones has been acting as temporary 
secretary. 

os 8 


Richard Sutherland 
Heads Dayton Club 


Richard Sutherland, publicity manage: 
of the Union Trust "Company, Dayton 
Ohio, has been elected _ ent of th 
Dayton Advertising Club. 
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A 
New Publication .. . 


‘MODERN BUILDER’ 


Dedicated to the interests of building con- 
tractors engaged in moderate cost construction 


OR THE FIRST TIME—a national 
publication edited for the sole benefit 

of building contractors engaged in moderate 
cost construction . . . the outgrowth of a 


ten months’ survey and study of the build- 
ing field. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME—no waste 
circulation in the building field . . . a guaran- 
teed circulation of over 40,000, every one 
a building contractor . . . known quality 
and quantity. The readers of Modern 
Builder control over 90% of purchases for 
moderate cost building construction. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME—a publica- 
tion entirely new and radically different in 
its unique appeal to both readers and 
advertisers . . . edited and published by 
experienced men long identified with the 


building field. 


First issue date will be 
announced in an early 
issue of Printers’ Ink 
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The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


O the executive who is gather- 

ing material for a speech and 
deems it a pious idea to include 
therein at least a touch of the 
romance-of-business, or to the 
copy writer who for some purpose 
or other seeks a dab of far-flung 
“color,” the Schoolmaster recom- 
mends the Kingdom of Hedjaz. 

Hedjaz, until the World War a 
part of the Ottoman Empire, is a 
region of some 400,000 square 
miles, with coast lines on the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf. To the 
north of it lie Trans-Jordania and 
the Kingdom of Irak, and to the 
south, the Yemen. And Hedjaz, 
within whose sandy borders lie 
Jedda and Medina and Mecca, is 
ruled by King Ibn Saud, the pic- 
turesque, whose retinue, as it sweeps 
across the kingdom on dust-stirring 
errands, is mounted in American- 
made motor cars. 

The Schoolmaster has been read- 
ing about Hedjaz and its king in a 
report of the Automotive Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

Officially Hedjaz thus gains rec- 
ognition because the holy land of 
the Moslem world is one of the 
newest markets of automotive 
products. Led by its king, the 
land is forsaking the horse and the 
camel and taking to gasoline—and 
with at least one interesting re- 
sult. 

Although the population of Hed- 
jaz is about 900,000, the kingdom’s 
highways are few and far between 
and primitive. Yet there are owned 
within its boundaries motor vehicles 
to the number of some 1,500. There 
is work for motor vehicles to do. 
More than half of them are en- 
gaged in pilgrim traffic. 

Every year Hedjaz is host to 
100,000 of the faithful of Islam, 
bound for Mecca and Medina. They 
come on foot and by way of the 
“holy railroad,” that, starting at 
ancient Damascus, threads Trans- 
Jordania. 

Conscious of its responsibility 
toward its annual army of visitors, 
the Kingdom of Hedjaz jealously 


supervises their transportation. By 
law, they may be carried only by 
locally organized companies, each 
of which must own and operate a 
minimum of thirty vehicles; and, 
at the beginning of every pilgrim 
season, every vehicle must be tested 
and approved in an official inspec- 
tion. 

Thus far, Hedjaz boasts no mile- 
long automobile-rows of retail 
dealers. But the few concerns that 
do sell at retail enjoy immunity 
from at least one marketing prob- 
lem—the used car. For so reports 
Ralph F. Chesbrough, American 
Automotive Trade Commissioner in 
the Near East: 

“The average life of a car is for 
two pilgrim seasons, with perhaps 
10 per cent lasting out a third sea- 
son. When nothing more can be 
got out of the cars, they are 
stripped and abandoned as junk. 
There is no market for used cars, 
and none is anticipated.” 

* * * 


On the other hand, however, not 
even Hedjaz would seem to be the 
automobile dealer’s land of milk 
and honey. He must find it fairly 
difficult to borrow cash. The Mos- 
lem code—and it is strictly enforced 
— prohibits interest. Consequently, 
there are no native banks. In fact 
there is but one bank of any kind 
throughout the kingdom, and that a 
branch of the Netherlands Trading 
Society of Amsterdam, which is 
situated in Jedda. The lone bank, 
established as a convenience to busi- 
ness firms, is forbidden to pay in- 
terest on deposits. 

* * 


_ A Class member. H. L. Moutaw, 
of the Beckman-Dawson Roofing 
Company, Chicago, lays before the 
Class an instance in which a testi- 
monial—bona fide and wholly sin- 
cere—was linked to a piece of ad- 
vertising after the piece had been 
printed. 

An illustrator, William A. Hot- 
tinger, remodeled his house. using 
Winthrop shingles that he bought 
from the Beckman-Dawson Com- 
pany. With before-and-after illus- 
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Get your Share 


of the re aereie Business 








The Drexel Building, Philadelphia 



















* * This year remodeling of office buildings is 
I I a mn Ss breaking all records | Now, more than ever, 
building owners and managers are forced to 
remodel their old buildings to meet the 
pent {o keen competition of we structures. . . The 
Drexel Building is a s typi cal example. Al- 
though 42 years old, vent remodeling 

ring and pep te ave kept it up-to-date. . 
There are tho ice and apartment 
B iP poneenee in Tr remodein is ae 

time to time. ing owners an 

ul ings managers spend millions of dollars for ma- 
terials and equipment to modernize their old 
Dp to le buildings. This year — concentrate on Re- 
modeling. It's a "BIG profitable field. You 
can influence building owners and managers 


* to buy your product by advertising to 
them ugh — 





BUILDINGS AND 
BUILDING MANACEMENT 





PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4.8.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member 4.B.?P. 


Eastern Office: 295 Madison Ave., New York City 
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trations of the house, the roofing 
company prepared a folder, in 
which the copy was based upon a 
letter written by the appreciative 
Mr. Hottinger. At that time, how- 
ever, the roofing company had not 
yet obtained Mr. Hottinger’s per- 
mission to quote him by name. 





After the folder had _ been 
printed, Mr. Hottinger gave his 
permission. What to do? 


The advertiser reproduced the 
home-owner’s letter in miniature 
and on an insert sheet «that goes 
with the folder. Thus the letter 
ties directly with the folder copy 
and, by being presented separately, 
takes on added prominence and im- 
portance. ‘ 

* 


Why don’t more advertisers 
show their products actual size in 
their advertising, at least occa- 
sionally? The Schoolmaster is in- 
spired to ask this question by a 
newspaper advertisement for Lis- 
terine shaving cream. It is 
illustrated with a halftone of a tube 
of the cream bearing the caption: 
“This photograph shows actual size 
of tube.” 
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This picture answers definitely 
the question of “how much Lis- 
terine shaving cream do we get for 
the new price of 25 cents?” 

No matter how small an item 
may be it seems to be customary 
to reduce it in size whenever it is 
shown in an advertisement. This 
is justifiable, of course, in most in- 
stances, but the Schoolmaster be- 
lieves that an occasional showing 
actual size would be worth while. 

* * 2 





Shame on the American shoe 
polish exporters! It is surprising 
indeed to find them accused of 
losing business in Denmark betause 
of their failure to advertise. But 
that is exactly what Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Paul H. Pear- 
son does in a recent issue of 
“Commerce Reports.” 

He says: 

“The participation of the United 
States in the local trade has steadily 
dwindled; in 1924 it came to ap- 
proximately 12 per cent, but by 
1928 it had dropped to 7 per cent 
One of the important reasons for 
this consistent decline can perhaps 
be found in the failure to advertise 














SUITE 1432-1433 








SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, Inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 


ANNOUNCE 


The removal of their NewYork offices on September 10th, 
1930, to new and larger quarters in the Chrysler Building. 


TELEPHONES VANDERBILT 5667-8-9 


Also the opening of their Philadelphia offices at 
1615 INTEGRITY BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
under the direction of 


Mr. Percy B. Brown 
SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 


Chrysler Building, New York 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Fisher Bidg. 10 High Street Integrity Bldg. 
Chicago, Illinois Detroit, Mich. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRYSLER BLDG. 
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WESTERN 
ONTARIO 


























RE FUPERION 





Extending .... 
to the Pacific 


ANNOUNCING 


The consolidation of The Nor’-West Farmer 
and Farm & Home Effective January 
First, Nineteen Hundred and Thirty-One 


The uniting of these two farm magazines extends the terri- 
tory of The Nor’-West Farmer to include the Province of 
British Columbia, offering a new and better opportunity for 
advertisers to cover the entire agricultural area of Western 
Canada—from the head of the Great Lakes to the Pacific 
Coast—through one outstanding and dominant farm magazine. 


In Western Canada the primary industry is agriculture. 
More than 50 per cent of the total population live on farms 
This is a market of wealthy and intelligent buyers, always in 
the market with cash to purchase the merchandise of the 
national advertiser. 





This consolidation provides exclusive farm home circulation 
in a territory which has never before been completely covered 
by one farm magazine, and solves a hitherto perplexing prob- 
lem of national coverage for the advertiser. 


The Nor-West 
sy Parmer 


Head Office—WINNIPEG—Canada 
NEW YORK TORONTO SAN FRANCISCO 
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For Hire— 


A Booster 
of Sales 


The General Sales Manager 
for a nationally known man- 
ufacturer seeks a new con- 
nection. 

















gq In addition to a thorough 
knowledge of sales organiza- 
tion, sales promotion and sales 
methods, this man is well 
versed also in advertising 
technic — he served several 
years in the harness of an 
Advertising Manager. 




















gq Age 33, married and excep- 
tionally well recommended. 


g If you need a high-grade sales 
executive—a sure booster of 
sales—a man with an unusual 
record of success, write to 
“G,” Box 172, Printers’ Ink. 






































A $25,000 Salesman 
of Advertising Space Is 
Open for a Job to do 


The man who placed this ad 
has a record of continuous, 
unintermittent success with 
class and trade journals, with 
earned income of over this 
amount for many years. 

More than merely a solici- 
tor, of course: If conditions 
require, will handle the job 
of business manager and (or) 
publisher. 

Will not consider less than 
$15,000 drawing vs. a poten- 
tial of $25,000 and over of 
yearly earnings or interest in 
business. 


Address “H,” Box 173 
Printers’ Ink 
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the American product. Advertising 
is extensively used by the local 
producers to bring their products 
before the public. The press, trade 
journals, periodicals, moving-pic- 
ture screen, window cards, etc., are 
all employed to achieve this end 
and to educate the public to analyze 
the merits of individual polishes 
and specify brands when pur- 
chasing.” 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster can withstand 
the temptation no longer—he must 
have his say on the subject of pee- 
wee golf, which the courts have 
ruled is not golf at all. Almost 
everybody has talked about it—the 
publicity it has received, if paid 
for by lineage, would have piled 
high the coffers of some enterpris- 
ing press agent. 

The thought seems to have 
merit that another year will find 
many of the “courses” closed, that 
now dot the highways. The pas- 
time has found favor with a multi- 
tude of folk, but there are hardly 
enough enthusiasts to yield a profit 
to all the courses that court patron- 
age. And it is just possible, too, 
that the enthusiasm of the warmest 
fans may cool—burn itself out, 
perhaps. 

But the sudden popularity of this 
golf plaything indicates a latent de- 
sire of adults for children’s games 
The particular one that has taken 
the country by storm is not very 
different from croquet—but it is 
doubtful that croquet would be ac- 
cepted as a substitute. Even a 
generation ago it was beginning to 
be considered effeminate if a grown 
man played at it. 

And now comes the Schoolmas- 
ter’s big idea—that the proprietors 
of one out of every four golf 
games raze the hazards of the 
course to a dead level and turn the 
fields into courts for horseshoe 
pitching. There is a game! It 
requires skill, strength, agility and 
nerve. It is an intimately compe- 
titive game; it furnishes good ex- 
ercise; a court would be inexpen- 
sive to make and the upkeep would 
be of trivial cost. 

By all means let us vary the 
scenery. Standardization on one 
sort of playground wearies the eye 
of the motorist. Next summer, 
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give him a chance to count horse- 
shoe courts on one hand while he 
tells off the golf games on the 
other. 





* = * 


Like many smart merchandis- 
ers, the Schoolmaster has always 
believed that our British cousins 
are miles behind us in selling. 
Three trips to Bermuda, during 
which he made practically no pur- 
chases, confirmed his opinion. A 
fourth trip shows that the sun 
never will set on Britain if she has 
many more salesmen who know 
their stuff as does one in Bermuda. 

He was quiet in manner, but in- 
sistent that a cloth sports coat, 
which a friend of the Schoolmas- 
ter wanted to buy, was not the 
thing. A camel’s hair coat at twice 
the price was the only one to buy, 
he said in the most friendly and 
interested manner. 

But the prospective purchaser 
did not have twice the price. He 
had practically no money left at 
all. He wanted the cloth coat. He 
did not want the camel’s hair coat. 
So he said thanks to the salesman, 
and walked out of the store. 

For the next eighteen hours he 


salesman who had been just as 
smiling at the exit of his American 
callers as at their entrance. Back 
to the store. 

When, so smoothly that you 
might have expected tea to be 
brought out at any moment, the 
shopper had taken not a camel’s 
hair coat but the particular one 
which the salesman had picked as 
most becoming, the salesman sug- 
gested the purchase of a razor— 
well, imagine being sold a razor 
in a haberdashery shop. 


$5—as a mere tag on the end of 
larger purchases, is not a nation to 
be ignored. Has any smart Ameri- 
can razor manufacturer thought of 
iaberdashers as logical outlets? 
Well, if he wants to develop these 
utlets the Schoolmaster will pro- 
vide the name and address of a 
Bermudian who can show him how. 


B. A. knows his selling—which 
may be why he hasn’t been losing 
money even though dealing with 





Any nation with clothing sales- | 
men who can sell razors—and at | 
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Good Entertainment and Good Music 
add greatly to the pleasure of any 
affair. 


We specialize in providing this en- 
tertainment. Our experience, gained 
through serving a number of large 
national advertisers, has given us 
an intimate knowledge of the bother- 
some problems that are constantly 
arising. 

Take advantage of this experience. 


Let us submit ideas and specimen 
programs. Without obligation, of 


course. 
ae 


Louis ©. Walters 


168O BROADWAY-=N.Y.C 








COLUMBUS 6660 











A NATIONAL SALES 
ORGANIZATION WANTED 


We have developed and are increas- 
ing our sales at present on an article 
of great service in the domestic, in- 
dustrial and scientific fields. We have 
now developed a similiar device, to 
be operated electrically. It is more 
convenient, more substantial and of 
greater service. 

The sales possibilities will be far 
greater because of the increased con- 
venience in the scientific and indus- 
trial fields; particularly attractive to 
Utilities Companies because of addi- 
tional use of current. present 
mechanical design having been tested 
with increasing popularity for these 
recent years, it gives every indication 
of potential gross sales of a quarter 
to a half million dollars the next 
twelve months. 

We want to make connections with 
a national distributing organization 
who would consider the purchase of 
a reasonable minimum quantity in 
return for exclusive territory in the 
United States. Must be well equipped, 
A-1 rating, branch offices various parts 
of the country; financially able to 
thoroughly exploit the several la 
fields already opened up. They should 
have substantial sales accounts on 
non-conflicti lines, to which our 
number could be added with little ad- 
ditional sales expense. No commis- 
sion prop. to offer. 





Address “‘L,”’ Box 175, Printers’ Ink, 
231 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Til 
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Cover the 
Country’s Sawmills 


fully by telling your story in 
this one paper that covers practi- 
cally all worth-while lumber 
manufacturers in all producing 
sections at one advertising cost. 
Ask for our circular, “Sawmills 
that cut 90% of the lumber.” 














SOME PROGRESSIVE CONCERN 

CAN USE THIS MAN! 
He is interested in a connection where 
he can use to the fullest extent his 15 
years’ varied sales promotion and adver- 
tising experience. Can plan complete 
campaigns and carry them to a_ suc- 
cessful conclusion. Was successful in 
all past undertakings. Last 6 years with 
a A+Al rated concern. Address “M,” 
Box 177, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MAN 


Desires new connection. 20 years’ experi- 
ence. Specializing in mail order methods. 
oroughly experienced in club-raiser, 
magazine club, new and renewal mail 
solicitation. Creator of special subscrip- 
tion plans widely and successfully used. 
Recognized as exceptional copy writer. 
ee familiar with all details of art, 
al, advertising, subscription and 
—+# work required in popular mag- 
azines of large circulation. 
Address “D,"’ Box 170, Printers’ Ink 





Production = = =~— 
or 
Layout Man... 


CapaBLe quick free hand lettering oppor- 
tunity to advance into important 
position requiring ability to manage 
and to engage sympathetic interest 
of many different members of our 
client’s organizations. Christian will- 
ing to work on out of town jobs. 
Reply stating age, nationality, edu- 
cation, references, experience, knowl- 
edge of printing business and salary 
expected 


“3,” BOX 174, PRINTERS’ INK 
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department stores that are doing so 
much Mother Hubbard merchan- 
dising these days. 

The buyer of a _ metropolitan 
store had some women’s underwear 
—and had had the goods for some 
time. “Could you take it off my 
hands?” she asked B. A., even 
though it was not his merchandise. 
“T’ve had it marked down as low 
as 98 cents and can’t get rid of it.” 

B. A., as remarked, knows his 
selling and his department store 
buyers. He believes they follow 
the leader—and they do. 

“Sure,” he said without batting 
an eye. “I'll take the stuff. Give 
you what you paid the manufac- 
turer.” 

“How about shipping charges?” 

“Won't cost you a cent,” went 
on B. A. “All you have to do is 
bundle it up and I'll have So-and- 
So call for it.” 

So-and-So was the buyer for an- 
other big store two blocks away. 

“So-and-So will use it?” The 
buyer’s face was a study. B. A.’s 
was a blank. 

“Certainly,” said B. A., without 
a quiver, “and she'll be tickled to 
death to put it out at $1.75.” 

The buyer fell. “If that’s the 
case, then I can do the same thing. 
I'll keep the goods.” 

A month later the buyer called 
on B. A. “You were right. I sold 
all that merchandise—and at $1.75, 
when I hadn’t been able to give it 
away.” 

Said B. A.: “Too many of these 
big-shot merchandisers have never 
waked up to the fact that lots and 
lots of people with money get 
scared of merchandise priced too 
cheap to be true. Ninety-eight cents 
was obviously a catch price for the 
goods that buyer had. A dollar 
seventy-five was a fair enough 
price. Good times or bad, cutting 
prices won’t bring the business that 
merchandise carrying a reasonable 
profit will attract.” 


Death of J. A. Curran 


James A. Curran, of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, Inc., died 
recently at Denver. He had founded the 
Curran Outdoor Advertising Agency at 
Denver in 1880, Later this company 
was combined with the Thomas Cusack 
Company, now the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company. 
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Charbox Sales Company 


Organized 

The Charbox Sales Company has been 
organized, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
to market the products of the Charbox 
Company, also of that city, manufac- 
turer of refrigerator purifiers. Officers 
of the new company are: John H. Ham- 
mond, president; Robert T. Jones, Jr., 
vice-president; James A. Greene, vice- 
president; Robert P. Jones, secretary, 
and Y. F, Freeman, treasurer. 


Elected by Clifford C. James 
Agency 


Harry J. Kane, for the last year and 
a half director-associate of Clifford C. 
James & Associates, Inc., Philadelphia 
advertising agency, has been elected sec- 
retary of that company. He was at one 
time with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., and, 
for fifteen years, was art director of the 
J. H. Cross Company, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency. 


J. H. Reynolds Again with 


Hooven Company 

James H. Reynolds, formerly for over 
ten years with the Hooven Automatic 
Typewriter Corporation, New York, and 
Hooven Letters, Inc., has returned to 
the Hooven Typewriter company. He 
will be in charge of sales and advertising 
of the Hoovenaire sound system, a pub- 
lic address and sound picture device re- 
cently developed by that company. 











Poole Clock Account to Geare, 
Marston & Pilling 


Poole Manufacturing Company, 
Ithaca, N. Y., manufacturer of 
Poole electric clocks, has appointed 
Geare, Marston & Pilling, Inc., New 
York and Philadelphia advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. Mag- 
azines and business papers will be used. 


H. J. Shorter Heads Durant 


The 


Inc., 





Sales 
H. J. Shorter, who has been with 
Durant Motors, Inc., since 1923, has 


been appointed general sales manager of 
that company. He has been assistant 
general sales manager since 1928. 
Hodgkins, former general sales manager 
of Durant, has resigned. 





Appoints Seaver Brinkman 
Agency 

The Electromatic Gas Control Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, has appointed the 
Seaver Brinkman Company, advertising 
agency of that city, to direct its adver- 
tising account, Business papers and di- 
rect mail will used. 
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Nationally Known 


Footwear 
Manufacturer 


Can use high grade 
men, 25 to about 35 
years old, as sales ana- 
lysts, quota supervisors, 


field men, etc. 


Applicants must have 
character, college edu- 
cation or equivalent, 
experience, leadership, 
untiring industry. 


Give full details and 
references in first let- 
ter. Address “E,” Box 
171, Printers’ Ink. 














Net Paid Circulation 
Now 23,088 
Advertising Rates: Page, $135; half 
page, $67.50; quarter page, $33.75; 
one inch, minimum, $10.50. Classi- 
fied, 75 cents a line, minimum 

order $3.75. 
PRINTERS’ 


THERE ARE 


64,000 


English-Reading 
Families in St. Paul 
of them 


91% see 


St. Paul Dispatch 


IN K 








GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 
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Classified Advertisements 
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Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IDEA MAN! 
Desires free-lance or profit-sharing ar- 
rangement. Combination artist and copy 
writer. Modern ideas. 14 years’ agency, 
publication and printing house experi- 
ence. Box 577, Printers’ Ink. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
Manufacturer fast selling patented arti- 
cle needed by men and women, un- 
limited possibilities, seeks as partner ex- 
perienced sales manager who can handle 
sales on national scale. Substantial in- 
terest will be alloted but must be able 
to make moderate investment which 
will be secured. Christian gentlemen 
invited to make fullest investigation. 
Box 582, Printers’ Ink. 











EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
Specializing in Advertising Personnel 
Executives, craftsmen, juniors, secretaries 
clerical. Individual attention to all place- 


ments by Elizabeth Muncy, for 10 years in 
charge of employment bureau for AAAA., 


Muncy Placement Service 


Caledonia 2611 
280 Madison Avenue, New York City 








HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN — Ful) or 
part time; original direct mail plan; 
repeats; big seller; big down payment 
with each order. Give experience. Box 
575, Printers’ Ink. 


A Good Chance for a Beginner 

A rather unusual opportunity for a young 
man of 23 or so, with secretarial and ad- 
vertising sense to acquire an intensive 
retail selling and advertising experience 
alongside of a busy merchandising and 
advertising executive. He must be keen, 
alert and able to follow things through 
to completion without being prodded. 
Box 586, Printers’ Ink. 


$10,000 a Year Selling 
Advertising Ideas 


If you are interested in a real selling job 
like this in the Metropolitan District 
write us for the whole story how other 
salesmen are doing it this year. Cor- 














Address Box 576, Care of Printers’ Ink 





ARTIST 
Female—to demonstrate and sell a supe- 
rior line of Arts Papers to Schools, 
Colleges, Architects, Dealers. All terri- 
tories. Box 584, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Man with agency or man- 
agerial experience in bakery field. Prefer 
one now engaged in bakery advertising 
and having outstanding record and abil- 
ity. Give details and names of connec 
tions and achievements. Opportunity big 
enough to attract the best. Box 591, P. I 


MANAGER MEDIA DEPARTMENT 
A Chicago advertising agency, one of the 
leading members of the A.A.A.A., is in- 
terested in hearing from space buyers 
who are familiar with all classes of 
advertising media. Radio experience is 
desirable. Write us fully about yourself, 
your experience, and your ideas about 
salary. Your reply will be held in strict 
confidence. Box 583, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Salesmen 


A large New York printing organization 
is seeking one or two salesmen. Appli 
cants should have a general knowledge of 
the graphic arts an some sales experi- 
ence. It is desirable that they now con 
trol some printing business, but this is 
not a requirement. Their social and busi- 
ness connections should be sufficiently 
broad to enable them to quickly form 
contacts with buyers of printing. Inter 
views will be arranged at once with 
those giving full details of experience, 
education and references in first letter. 
Box 589, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
RADIO Director 


His worth to us is measured, not by 
what he has done, but by how little 
he has been able to accomplish in his 
present cownection—a man who has 
brains, ability,—brilliance. 

A man whose advanced ideas eclipse 
oes yet attempted in radio will 
find in the principals of this advertising 
agency a receptive audience,—and in 
this agency will find the atmosphere 
wherein he can create and produce 
SUPER RADIO PRODUCTIONS. 

We are ahead of the field right now, 
and so far have been unable to find a 
man big enough to keep pace with us. 

Are you the man we want? 

Address Box 590, Printers’ Ink 
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ARTIST FOR AFTER HOURS —an 
artist now employed who can make quick 
booklet layouts in pencil or color. Get 
assignments here after work and take 
home. Box 587, Printers’ Ink. 
IF YOU ARE SEEKING A CON- 
GENIAL AND WELL-PAYING SALES 
OR ADVERTISING CONNECTION in 
any section of the country, our service 
may be of assistance to you. It is en- 
tirely different from that of employment 
agencies and is surprisingly, inexpensive. 
ADDRESS: 
ROBINSON INDUSTRIAL ee 
Batpwin, Lone Istanp, N. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST 
Visualizer—good at lettering and figures 
is looking for permanent connecticu with 
agency or hig class art service. Box 
579, Printers’ Ink. 


I WRITE 


strong advertising copy, circulars, broad- 
sides, sales letters, etc., om ogee. Pay 
me what you please. Box 578 I. 
Auditor—8 years’ newspaper ond 
3 years’ public accounting experi- 
ence wishes position with newspa- 
per or magazine. Box 580, P. I 














Adv. Solicitor or Manager aie connec- 
tion with reputable publisher. More than 
10 years covering advertisers and princi- 
pal agencies in entire eastern territory. 
i secondary to real opportunity. 
Highest credentials. Box 585, P. I. 


Advertising Sales Promotion Mer. a 
years’ experience in sales promotion, ad- 
vertising copy, layouts and house organs, 
seeks connection in middle. west. Splen- 
did record; college trained. 36; married. 
Forceful writer. Box 588, Printers’ Ink. 


ART and PRODUCTION 


Man with unusual creative ability. Fine 
hand-lettering, distinctive layouts, fin- 
ished art work. Excellent knowledge of 
type faces, engraving methods and print- 
ing production. Box 592, Printers’ Ink. 





ELECTRICAL advertising and sales pro- 
motion executive, mature, educated, re- 
sponsible, and experienced, invites nego- 
tiations with manufacturers of electrical 
or mechanical merchandise or equipment. 
Aged 35, married, Protestant. Available 








anywhere east of Mississinopi. Salary 
$4,800. P. O. Box 111, Glenside, Pa. 
A WRITER 


with the ease of expression, liking | 
for work and retail knowledge 
newspaper advertising experience 
gives. Columbia graduate. 24, un- 
married, A reasoning man ry , 
reasonable salary. Box 581, 
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WANTED: 


Copy Man with 
qualifications to 
serve aS junior 
account executive 


v 


There is a rather happy op- 
portunity open in a success- 
ful and growing A.A.A.A. 
Agency for a Copy Man 
with some knowledge of 
plans, contact .work and 
those relationships that fall 
under the duties of a junior 
account executive. 


We are not interested in 
the professional job-hunter 
or a long list of experiences 
with many agencies. We 
are looking for a man whose 
best work is still to be 
done ; whose attitude is that 
of a young man, aggressive 
and anxious to do things 
when given accounts that 
have the money, the scope, 
and sufficiently liberal views 
to give him a free hand. 


If you are interested, write, 
introducing and selling 
yourself. We can arrange 
an interview in New York, 
although this position will 
require living out of New 
York. 


Salary $5,000 to $10,000 a 


year. 


Address “N,” Box 178 
Printers’ Ink 
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“Arm Rests add to the 
luxury and comfort 


* 


A Different Viewpoint 


When Chevrolet salesmen attended a national series 
of simultaneous sales schools conducted by all 
dealers during July, they were given a new slant 
on Chevrolet values. 

In each of these controlled meetings, the right ideas 
and information were pictured in original ways that 
made a lasting impression. 

These meetings quickly equipped the new men with 
all information necessary to sell the product. 

The method was the same simple, easy way that 
has been used in Chevrolet retail sales meetings 
every two weeks for five years. 

Let us show you how Chevrolet and other suc- 
cessful companies are using this proven training 
method. It costs remarkably little and is reinforced 
by national field service. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Slidefilms—Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Sound Pictures 
New York, Chanin Bidg.—Detro‘t, General Motors Bldg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bidg.—Dayton, Reibold Bidg.—Regional Sales 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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UMMER and 


winter resorts 









during the first seven 
months of 1930 
bought more adver- 
tising in the Chicago 
Tribune than in all 
other Chicago pa- 
pers combined. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLDS GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, July, 1930: 
830,329 Daily 1,030,423 Sunday 


















